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For the Companion. 


KANE ISETT’S NEIGHBORS. 


“Kane Isett’s a-goin’! He’s a-goin’ now!” Joe 
Dunn shouted through the shop door to his moth- 
er. “Hurry out, and you’ll see him go by !” 

Joe dashed down the grassy road which served 
for a street to the village, and Mrs. Dunn thrust 
the ten letters which the carrier had just brought 
into the box marked ‘Post-Office,” between the 
sugar and coffee, and hurried out tothe door, 
where Mrs. Blight met her, her baby in her arms. 

“Kane’s actooally goin! It’s too ridickelus to 
believe! To Coloraydo! Why, there never was 
anybody in the Forks as much as hearn of Coloray- 
do till the Isetts brought it out. An’ Kane! Why, 
Miss Dunn, he aint no older than our Sam! Noth- 
in’ buta boy! Skerce nineteen!” 

Mrs. Dunn shook her head. She did not usually 
join Sally Blight in her shrill gossip. But really, 
this freak of the Isetts was past bearing. 

“Mrs. Isett is left poor, you know, Sally,” she 
said, apologetically. ‘When the doctor died, 
there was nothin’ but the house ’n that little lot 
‘na trifle in bank. ’N he said to Kane, ‘You go 
West,’ he said. ‘There’s enough for your mother 
an’ Philly for a couple of years. But there’s no 
chance for you at the Forks, Kane,’ he says. ‘The 
Forks was a dead town forty year ago,’ says he. 
Them was his dyin’ words. I hearn him with my 
own ears, standin’ by, spreadin’ a mustard plas- 
ter. ‘You go to Coloraydo,’ he says, ‘to minin’ or 
drivin’ cattle; ’n maybe you can make somethin’ 
for your mother ’n Philly.’ ” 

“Minin’? ’N drivin’ cattle!” said Mrs. Blight, 
stammering with disgust. “Aint there no cows 
nor hosses at the Forks? Some forks is born 
ridickelus. 





But here he comes! 
All the people of the Forks were out that day 
to see Kane Isett start to make his fortune. It 


. was a quiet little hill village, far from any thor- 


oughfare, and there had not been so much excite- 
ment in it for years. No young man had ever 
gone out from the Forks but Joe Garbury, who 
went mining and to ruin. Mrs. Isett had heard 
the story of Joe Garbury twenty times in the last 
week. Her old neighbors were angry and amazed 
at her folly. Why should anybody in the world 
want more than the Forks could give? Especially 
a silly boy of nineteen. 

They had all jogged on in the same rut for two 
or three generations, and who was Kane Isett that 
he must leave it? 

Old Squire Bogart said openly that no doubt 
the boy had bad habits, and wanted to cut loose 
to run the downward road quicker. But as every- 
body knew there was an old feud between the 
Bogarts and Isetts, nobody heeded the Squire. 
Yet by dint of living so long shut in upon them- 
selves, the little community at the Forks had 
grown fond of ill-natured scandal, and were hard 
and censorious. 

Kane started that morning from the gate, and 
then ran back again to kiss his mother once more. 
She pushed the hair back from his round freckled 
face with both hands, and held him as if she never 
would let him go. It seemed only the other day 
that she had held him a baby in her arms, and 
now he was aman, going—Oh, where was that 
dreadful unknown Colorado ? 

“I can’t do it!” she cried. “Oh, I can’t do it!” 

Kane’s blue eyes grew steady, very like his fa- 
ther’s. 

“Mother, you must only think of the day I will 
come back. T’ll not lose a minute. I'll work 
hard at herding cattle, or in the mines, or at what- 
ever I can find. Philly will take care of you,” 
pulling the little girl forward before his mother. 
But Mrs. Isett only saw her boy. 

: “Something tells me I shall never see you again, 
Kane,” she said, her white lips scarcely moving. 

“Philly, kiss mother. Put your arms about her 
neck and comfort her.” He drew quickly away 
and hurried out. 

A young girl who had been standing beside 
Mrs. Isett followed him. She had a chubby, 
merry face, and though it was swollen with cry- 
mg, a smile glimmered out. 

“T’ll do what I can to comfort her, Kane.” 

“I know you will, Margy.” He put his hands 
on her shoulders, looked at her a moment, and 
then, taking up his valise, fairly ran away. 

Margy Edson was an orphan child that Dr. 
Isett had adopted years ago, and Kane could not 
ms any home for himself where she would 


Two years passed. Letters came from Kane at 


long intervals, for he was herding cattle in Colo- 
rado, and then in Texas. He sent a little money 
in them, but his wages were low. 

“T find that a man has to learn how,” he wrote, 
“if it is only to mine, or to drive cattle; and I 
mean to trust to the ‘knowing how’ rather than to 
‘blind luck.’” 

This was cheerful and heartening talk. But 
that letter was the last. During the whole winter 





not a word came from Kane. 

The money in bank was nearly gone. Mrs. 
Isett took insewing when sewing was to be had, 
but the farmers’ wives at the Forks made their 
own gowns, and even their husbands’ clothes. 


| Margy Edson went out to help with the ironing 
| at this house, and the quilting at that; baked the 
cake for whoever had “a company,” took home 
| old gowns to dye, or made yellow pickle for her 
| neighbors, etc., ete. She was not yet seventeen, 
but she was skilful in all these recondite branches 
of rural housekeeping. It was the money which 
Margy earned that kept the two women and child 
from want that winter. 

In the spring she and Philly dug and planted 
“the lot,” and so they lived through the summer 
and fall. But still no letter came from Kane. 

One night in September, just after Margy had 
lighted the lamp, a knock came to the door. 
Opening it, there faced them old Squire Bogart, 
Mr. Minns, the parson, and Jerry, the blacksmith, 
black from the forge. Behind them were the post- 
mistress, Mrs. Dunn, Mrs. Blight, her baby in her 
arms, and a crowd of other women and boys, ex- 
tending far into the darkness. At the sight of her 
neighbors, come to her as she knew with some 
kind of tidings, Mrs. Isett stood up trembling, 
holding out both her hands. 

“Kane!” she gasped. “Is he—is he”’—— 

“Dead !” cried Mrs. Blight’s shrill voice. “No, 
he aint. But he’d better be, Miss Isett. J told ye 
how ridickelus it was when he went. J warned 
ye!” 

“Be still, woman!” said the blacksmith, gruffly. 
“Haint you no pity in you ?” 

They had all crowded in by this time, and filled 
the little poorly-lighted room. 

“Tell my aunt what it is,” said Margy. 
do you keep her in suspense ?” 
| “It’s a newspaper,” began Mr. Minns. 





“Why 





“A newspaper from Pittsburgh,” interrupted 
Mrs. Dunn. 

‘*Which was sent to the postmaster here’”—— 

“And which J, being postmistress, opened, hav- 
ing a perfect right,” continued Mrs. Dunn, at the 
top of her voice. ‘An’ I never hed sech a shock 
in all my days! You might have knocked me 


down with a feather.” 





*““What shocked you? 
Margy, sharply. 


Can’t you speak ?” said 
Sbe had her arm about her 






aunt, and was holding firm- 
ly her thin, clammy hands. 
“Read it, Minns,” said 
Squire Bogart, in a low voice. 
Mr. Minns read it. 


“By TELEGRAPH FROM DENVER, COLORADO. 


“Arrest of a Murderer.—A young man came into 
the new and flourishing city of Poolesburg, Colorado, 
leading one horse and mounted on another; both 
said to be of pure Morgan breed. He was arrested on 
suspicion of having stolen them. The body of a man 
was found in a ditch two or three miles out of the 
city. There is little doubt that the horse-thief was 
also a murderer. In other cities Judge Lynch would 
promptly have settled the matter, but Poolesburg is 
resolved to set an example of Spartan justice. The 
murderer’s trial will come off the next term of court. 
He gives his name as Kane Isett. Some of our citizens 
have heard of this man in Texas, where he bore an ex- 
ceptionally high character. His formes good record 
has had, probably, something to do with keeping Judge 
Lynch at bay.” 

Mrs. Isett gave a feeble cry and sank to the 
ground. Then, as if she felt that her weakness 
was a confession of Kane’s guilt, she staggered to 
her feet, trying to speak. But no sound came 
from her white lips. 

“Tt is not true!” said Margy. “Kane Isett a 
thief and a murderer! God will help him to prove 
his innocence. Don’t you believe in God?” she 
cried, turning to his mother. 

But Mrs. Isett only stared at her and said noth- 
ing. 

“Poor soul! it’s hurt her worse nor death!” 
sobbed Mrs. Blight. The other women were cry- 
ing for sympathy. Kane’s mother found voice at 
last. 

“T’'ll goto them. I'll tell them what kind of a 
But when they hear”—— 

“Tt is along journey,” hesitated Mr. Minns. ‘It 
will be a great expense.” 





boy Kane always was. Nobody knows him there. | 


“Some of you will raise the money and take the 
house for it.” 

“On mortgage,” suggested Mrs. Dunn. ‘Don’t 
you sell the house outright, you poor, dear soul!” 

Squire Bogart, who had kept in the background, 
came forward. Margy breathed hard. This was 
the man who always had prophesied ill of Kane. 
He was going to triumph over them. 

“We consulted over this before we came to you, 
Mrs. Isett,’”’ he said; ‘‘and we came to that con- 
clusion as somebody ought to go, to testify to 
Kane’s being an honest, good boy. Yes, I know,” 
hastily, answering her Jook. “The Bogarts and 
the Isetts never pulled well together. But I’m a 
man and a Christian, too, I hope, and I aint a-go- 
ing to see the widow and the orphan come to harm. 
I’ve made up my mind. J’// go for a witness. 
They might pay more heed to me than to his 
mother. Mothers is often partial.” 

“You are very kind.” She took his hand in 
hers. “But—I must go to my boy.” 

“An’ so you shall,” broke in the blacksmith. 
“You an’ the squire start in the mornin’ an’ catch 
the noon-train down at the Cross-Keys station. 
We'll raise the passage-money. It sha’n’t cost 
you a penny. The town can surely do that much 
for a boy that was always a credit to it!” 

A murmur of applause greeted this speech. 

“An’ you'll bring Kane home with you,” said 
Mrs. Dunn. ‘“He’s fooled round long enough in 
them savage parts.” 

“Yes, Pll bring him home,” said the widow, a 
flush coming to her white cheek. 

“Bring her clothes down, Margy, and we’ll help 
you pack,” suggested another woman. 

“Tl lend you our big valise,” cried Mrs. Blight. 
“T’'ll run home and leave baby, and come back to 
help.” 

There was little sleeping at the Forks that 
night. The travellers were to start at eight o’clock 
next morning, and every neighbor was busy help- 
ing with their preparations. One brought her 
cloak for the widow to wear, another her new 
bonnet. “There was no telling what effect they 
might have on the jury.” 

In one house a ham was boiled; in another, bis- 
cuits were baked; this farmer’s wife brought but- 
ter; that, her best jam. Two enormous baskets of 
provision were packed, enough to last the travel- 
lers a fortnight, for Mrs. Dunn declared that she 
‘had read that you had to pay two dollars for ev- 
ery meal in them Western States.” Never had the 
Forks been roused to such a fever of excitement 
and zeal. 

The whole village assembled to see them off. 
Squire Bogart’s buggy stood in front of the Isett 
house. When the widow came out, a half-sup- 
pressed groan rose from the crowd. The heat of 
preparation was over, and they had time to think 
that Kane had no defence but the good opinion 
of this feeble little woman and old man. He might 
not bealive even now. Judge Lynch was the usu- 
al authority then in the far West, in cases of 
horse-stealing, and made short work with his vic- 
tims. 

Mr. Minns was on the porch among the crowd. 
“Let us ask God to help us,” he said, taking off 
his hat. The people bent their heads, while in a 
husky voice he prayed to the Father of all to 
bring this boy safely home again. ‘The only son 
of his mother, and she a widow.” 

Then Mrs. Isett, with Margy and Philly cling- 
ing to her, was helped into the buggy, and the 
squire had just climbed up beside her, when a 
shrill cry came from the road leading to the val- 
ley. 

It was Joe Dunn, who had driven the cows to 
pasture as usual, and now came running, panting, 
breathless, pointing back down the hill. 

“What is it?” shouted a dozen voices. 

“Look, look !” 

There was nothing to be seen, but a man on 
horseback trotting up the road. 

“He brings news from Colorado.” 

“He has later news!” 

“Who is it ?” 

“It is”? —— 

“Kane! Kane!” cried his mother. 

In a moment Kane was beside her, holding her 
close in his arms. 

“How did you escape ?” the crowd cried, closing 
about him. 

“It was not Kane who was arrested,” said the 
sharp-witted blacksmith. “He could not come 
from Colorado here in that time on wings.” 

“No,” said Kane. “If you mean that fellow in 


Poolesburg. That was a horse-thief, I suspect, who 





The clothes he 


stole my valise a month ago. 
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had on when he was taken were marked with my 
name, which suggested to him to steal that too, no 
doubt. I saw a telegram in this morning’s paper, 
that he was found guilty and hung.” 

“Then we needn’t go!” said the squire, who} 
had sat bewildered and open-mouthed, since Kane | 
appeared. “Well, my boy, you’re welcome home! 
Thank God, your honesty has never been doubted. 
But we would have got you off, there’s no doubt | 
of that,” with a disappointed shake of the head. | 

“And Iam just as grateful to you, squire, and to 
all my old friends,” said Kane, looking about him 
with glistening eyes. ‘Joe Dunn told me of your 
plans to save me when I met him on the road.” 

“Come, now. Let the boy see his mother,” said 
the blacksmith. ‘“We’ll all go home, and come 
to-night to shake hands, and hear his story.” 

Long before night, however, everybody had 
shaken hands with Kane, and heard how his let- 
ters had miscarried, how he had come home not 
with a fortune, but the owner of a farm in Kan- 
sas; how he had built a house, and was going 
back ina week or two with his mother. 

They did not hear, however, that he meant to 
take back a wife, and were dumb with astonish- 
ment when on the next Sunday, after the sermon 
was over, Kane Isett walked quietly up before the 
chancel with Margy on his arm, to be married. 

After the Isetts went to Kansas, one family after 
another followed them, including the squire’s, 
Mrs. Dunn and the blacksmith. These old friends 
and neighbors soon made a colony. But when 
they came to christen their new town, they all de- | 
clared they could think of no name so good as | 
The Forks. ReseccaA Harpine Davis, 
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For the Companion, 


AMONG THE HILLS, 


When Morn the gates of Day unlocks, 
We hear the crowing of the cocks; 
And from the maple groves below, 
The cawing of the hungry crow; 
And later, from the clover dells, 
The tinkling of the cattle bells; 
And later still, the hum of bees, 
And whisp’rings in the forest trees 
With now and then, from field and 
Glad voices, as the day grows old. 


Told, 


Among the hills! away from care, 
The tonic of this mountain air 
Comes as a benediction now ;— 
© restless heart and throbbing brow! 
low kindly Nature sheds her balm, 
Amid this universal calm! 

fow soothingly, upon her breast, 
She gives her weary children rest? 

HENRY S. WASHBURN, 


+o 


For the Companion. 


GRIFFITH. 


“Griffith, dinna ye ken IT canna be fashed wi’ ye? 
What hauds the mune up? Why, the mon in ’t, o’ 
Ye dinna believe ’t? Weel, then, dinna fash 
Ilka mon knows it’s the Lord as 


course! 
wi’ yer questions. 
hauds the airth i’ its place fra the beginnin’ o’ creation 

to the end o’ time, an’ o’ course He hauds the stars | 
an’ the mune. k the road ye ken; but if 
ye think ye dinna ken then gang till ’ skule-maister an’ 
he'll drill ’t intil yer young brains, if so be ye hev ony, 
Ga yer lang, noo! I 
Wonner 
I 





Dinna ye 


a 


whilk same I sometimes doot. 
tell ye I canna be fashed wi’ seck speerin’. 
what ye cam intill U warld for, ye ill-faur’d wean. 
wonner if the Lord ea’s that thing a body!” 

Griffith quivered from head to foot, and shuffled 
along on his knee-cushion out of the room. He made 
what haste he could until the barn hid him from view. 
Then he stopped perfectly motionless, in an agony of 
soul too great for even a wringing of the hands or an 
uttered moan. 

Suddenly he threw himself prone on his face. Time 
passed and he lay like one dead, his heavy black hair 
fallen forward and so hiding his face; his poor feet 
turned up helplessly to the sky as if they would be- 
seech its pity. 

“Gritith! Griffith A strong yet 
gentle pair of hands lifted the boy to his natural posi- 


" 


Hammerton! 


tion, on his knees. 
“Griffith, is it?” stroking the 
which gradually relaxed their tension. 
The boy threw up his arms with a gurgling, smoth- 
ered cry, then turned his head to the shoulder of his 
He wept as if but death could end his 


what thin hands, 


one friend. 
tears. 

John Rone, kneeling there on the cobble-stones, 
with his arms about the “‘wean,” let him weep on. At 
last, 

“She said she didna ken if the Lord ca’d this dis- 
torted thing a body.” 

Griffith langhed a little wildly as he looked down at 
himself, then up at the sky and added,— 

“I ken He maun hae meant me for a prayin’ thing, 
sin He put me on my knees for a’ my life. An’ I'd 
need till pray, for I’m a laithing i’ the sight o’ the airth. 
The people winna e’en leuk at me when they meet me 
i’ the road, though weel I ken they turn an’ stare as 
sune’s my back’s to them.” 

“I dinna ken aboot these things, laddie, why they 


| ground. 


| to root in him the belief that the body need not mas- | 


| rence on the deformed scholar. 


back from his face, his blue eyes flashing, his arm ex- | maun gang the way 0’ a’ flesh an’ the laddie’s heart in difficult surgical operations. If a deformity can be 


tended and finger pointing in the direction from whence 
she had come. And when in tones whose very quiet- | 
ness indicated the controlling of every nerve and mus- 
cle, he said,— 

“Mrs. MacGregor, the boy shall be with you soon,” 
she quickly disappeared. 

John Rone, being college-bred and a scholar, could 
speak good English when he chose. But here where 
he had taught for the last twenty years, he more often 
used the Scotch, which, indeed, was native to him; for 
he found the homely words brought him nearer the 
homely hearts, while the stately English kept him at a 
distance. 

When Mrs. MacGregor was gone the sternness all 
vanished from the school-master’s face, and bending 
over Griffith, he said,— 

“Laddie, I came to bring ye anither grief. Can ye 
bear it?) My brither Alexander, who is professor in 
the Edinbro’ University, is vera ill an’ I must needs 
gang till him. He’s i’ consumption, an’ I sall be gang 
for months.” 

Griffith uttered an inarticulate ery. At sound of it 
John Rone stooped down and lifted the boy in his | 
strong arms and laid his cheek against his own. After | 
a while,— | 

“Griffith, my laddie, I lo’ed yer mither. Remember, | 
for her sake, that the body need na owercome ye. 
Dinna let her see a deformed soul. Keep clear o’ the 
drink, hooever it may entice. Do noble deeds. Train | 
yersel’ to gran’ thoughts an’ acts. An’ some day ye’ll 
find oot what ye were made for. Hech, laddie, but 
I’m laith to leave ye! Eh, Griffith, but dinna let these 
fits o’ despair owercome ye. They'll unfit ye for the | 
fecht o’ life. They'll tak the vera marrow oot 0’ yer | 
Eh, laddie, I knaw ye na a’ to blame for this. | 
Yer mither’s despair an’ yer faither’s hard gaet will | 
tell o’ yer life. But dinna let them owercome. My | 
crippled lambie, crippled i’ baith body an’ soul, I wis 
I could stay by to gi’ ye the helpin’ hand! But there's 
Ane stranger than I. Reach up thy hand to Him.” 








banes. 


He strained him to his heart and laid him on the 


“T dinna ken if ever I sall see him mair,” he said 
to himself as he strode hastily away. 

Griffith lay on the ground for an hour after his friend 
had gone. When at last he roused himself and went 
into the house his face was so white that even Mrs. 
MacGregor said only,— 

“Noo gang an’ milk fhe cow. 
An’ dinna be a’ night, wean.” 


It’s lang efter time. 
Griffith had many letters from his friend, all trying 


ter him; that what he was in himself was the grand 
thing. At last came an unfinished letter, and with ita 
lock of hair. “This is your mother’s hair,’”’ wrote 
John Rone. “Let it remind you of what she would 
have you be. Griffith, my laddie, remember the mean- 


Dinna greet, laddie; ye sall | 


| 


maun stairve for luve. 
gang to Edinbro’ to the hospital, an’ we sall see if there 
be na onything ‘at can be done for this deformed body, 
though ill I fear there canna be muckle guid done. I 
hae a brither walks the hospital. I'll see he taks ye 
in, an’ yer expense there I’ll pay mysel’. Noo be | 
whist till I speer my brither aboot this. Ye maun | 
keep a brave heart, noo.” 

“Weel, doctor, what’s the matter wi’ the wean?” | 





| questioned Mrs. MacGregor when he came out into the 


house-place. 

“Woman, it’s the ill-mannered tongues o’ folks mair 
nor aught else. The wean has aneuch to bear wi’oot 
hae’ing the curse o’ his ill-formed body thrown at him 
continually. Ye’l/ hae murder on yer sow! gin ye gang | 
that gaet mickle langer. ‘A continual drappin’ will | 
wear awa’ a stane,’ as the Scripture doth say. Noo 
dinna ye say a wrang word to the laddie, or I sall knaw 
it. I gat the story by mickle speerin’ oot o’ his vera 
weakness.”’ 

A week later Griffith was travelling under the doc- 
tor’s care to Edinburgh. He shuddered and shrunk 
from the world into which he was going. His experi- 
ence of life had been so hard that he could only judge 
of the future by the past. But when, after weary 
hours of travel, he at last was at the hospital, and had 
seen Dr. David Anderson, his heart was instantly at 
rest. 

The very hand of the doctor, as he touched it, seemed 
to give him strength, while about him was something 
of the protecting power he had known in the school- 
master. 

The old doctor was crotchetty and abrupt. Dr. 
David was a self-poised man, who gave to his work at 
the hospital a perfect self-abnegation, while yet he 
never lost a certain power of self-possession. 





Griffith felt as he looked up into the powerful face, 
that he had come into the presence of a strong soul, 
and it rested him. 

Next day a dozen doctors stood around the couch 
on which Griffith lay, while Dr. David subjected him 
to a painfu) examination. But, however great the 
pain, Griffith felt the firm, true touch of the doctor 
give him strength to bear it. 

There was a long consultation, and then Dr. David | 
explained to Griffith, that it was only by a slow and 
excruciatingly painful process extending over months, 
and perhaps years, that they could hope to relax the 
tension of the muscles or move a joint. And that the 
probability was failure at the end. 

“Are you willing to try it?” asked Dr. David. 

“Yes,” returned Griffith, with a white set face. 

For an instant, a great yearning pity swept over the 
doctor’s face, but he said nothing. 

So began a year of suffering so great that he could 
never afterward look back on it without a shudder. 
Dr. David came to be his great friend, and during the 


ing of your name which she gave you with her last | hours he was not under treatment, he let Griffith wheel 


‘Then some time you shall know’’—— 

A strange hand had added, “Your friend died sud- 
denly while writing this last letter.” 

Hours afteywards Mrs. MacGregor found the boy on 
the barn-floor. Her words fell on deaf ears. Thor- 
oughly frightened, she threw water on his face and 
chafed him till he returned to consciousness. 

For that one day she did not scold. 

A new school-master came who looked with abhor- 
Yet with a proud pa- 
tience Griffith struggled on with his lessons in spite of 
his fits of utter despair. As the weeks and months 
passed, he rose higher and higher in his classes, for the 
school-master was a just man and could not deny 
him the advancement he deserved. 

But Bryan Waller, a leader among the boys, could 
not bear that Griffith should be above him in his 


| breath, and, ‘having great faith,’ go on to conquer. himself about the wards, and visit the various 


patients, 

It took him out of himself to see those who were 
suffering night and day. He tried to comfort them 
with the same comfort with which John Rone had 
comforted him. The truth planted by the school-mas- 
ter began to grow. He was striving to bear patiently, 
to think noble thoughts. 

He was struggling after self-abnegation. 

“There seem na noble deeds ’at I can do,” he said, 
one day to Dr. David, who knew all about the old 
school-master. 

“Griffith, do the little deeds, and be sure the chance 
will come sometime, for the grand deed, if you are 
ready for it. ‘To hide your own wounds, and help an- 
other bear his, is noble. Forget yourself, Griffith, and 
live for others.”” 

So Griffith kept striving after self-forgetfulness, and 





classes. He began to wreak upon him every petty in- 
sult he could think of. The other boys followed their 
leader, and soon Griffith could not enter the play- 


jeer or taunt about his deformity. 

If he had been a strong, happy-hearted boy, the very 
boys who hooted him now would probably have 
cheered him on. But Griffith was not a favorite save 
with dumb animals. Brindle would allow no one else 
to milk her, and Bernard was his faithful follower al- 
ways. They instinctively knew something of the love 
which was smothering in his heart, continually strug- 
gling for expression yet ever being repressed in mani- 
festation as he feared some jeer or taunt. He grew 
more and more reserved in his shrinking sensitiveness, 
which neither boys nor people understood. 

He could not answer taunt with taunt, for the agony 
of his soul struck him dumb; neither would he have 
done so if he could, for he felt himself above such 
warfare. Neither could he blame them much, for how 
could they love that body which he himself so hated? 
Like a wounded animal he would hide himself, for 
hours lying face-downwards without sound or mo- 
tion. 

Afterwards he would rise and whisper, “I will con- 
quer. I hae a heart, an’ brain, an’ soul. What mat- 
ters the shape o’ the clay?” 

But the struggle so unnatural was wearing his life 
away. 


carried home. Dr. Anderson, a wrinkled, hard-fea- 





suld be, but I ken the Lord's as sorry as ye be. He 
didna order this, 1 feel sure, but He disna alter the 
laws o’ nature if oor forefaithers transgress them; an’ 
it seems to me, laddic, that yer suffering for the sins o’ 
yer faithers, for they went a hard gaet, as we a’ ken. 
But then, Griffith, shall the body maister ye? In this 
deformed clay ye hae a heart an’ brains an’ soul. 
Laddie, ye may hae in ye the speerit o’ yer forefaithers, 
but ye need na boo doon afore that speerit. Tak tent, 
laddie, an’ remember that a strong soul an’ earnest 
reaching after guid can owercome inherited tendencies. 
The greater the conquest the grander the life—i’ the 
Lord's sight. Remember this, my laddie, if I suld na 
be here to comfort ye i’ the days that air to come. I 
knew yer mither weel afore she wedded till yer faither, 
an’ for her sake—laddie, hoo gangs the fractions ?”°—— 

“Griffith, whaur air ye? Hech! Skulemaister, but 
yer a’ways efter that wean! 
faur’d”’ 

John Rone rose with such stern wrath in his face 
that the woman cowered. He might have been one of 





tae prophets as he stood there with his gray hair blown 


Siccan a shiftless, ill- | 


a few keen, pointed questions, which no one seemed 
to leave the room. 


heart. I ken weel it’s na the body at's i’ the bottom o’ 


mon! I’m yer frien’. 


ground or pass through the street without hearing some | 


He fainted one day in the class, and had to be | 


began to be known among the patients for little kind- 
nesses, hardly worth speaking of, yet treasured up in 
| the memory of each. Perhaps it was only a glass of 
water which he brought without being asked, or a 
sprig from his one precious musk-plant. 

At the end of the year, when he found that his 
suffering had been in vain, and he must be a cripple all 
his life, he hid himself from every one for a whole 
day. 

No one but God ever knew the history of that day, 
but he came forth with a certain sternness of strength 
mingled with a restfulness which had never been 
known in him before. From that day the fight against 
his body was over. Henceforth, no more strength of 
soul or body should be wasted in trying to grow 
| straight like other men. He gave himself up fully to 
the belief that the life of a man is what he is. 

He determined that every faculty of his being which 
was capable of education should be cultivated. In or- 
der to do this, he would be a doctor. 

“But, Griffith Hammerton, how can you do that?” 
queried Dr. David, when he told him his wish. 


life hae a meaning to me. I could grow to that which 
is best in myself,” he said, quietly, “if I could study 





hae sair souls.” 


Scotch clung to his speech in a measure. 


| We do not set a limb wi’ oor feet. 


| willing to help him what they could. 


“JT dinna ken hoo it can be dune, but it’s a’ maks 


with the hope o’ sometime helping those who air sore 
distorted in body like mysel’, an’ through that body 


Griffith was learning English fast, but still the 
“I wad like 
tured old man, who had been present at the mother’s | to make the subject o’ distorted an’ crippled bodies my 
death, was called in. He examined the boy and asked | specialty. I hae my hands an’ brain an’ wheel-chair. 
} I can do it, Dr. 
able to answer satisfactorily, then ordered every one | David, if ye gi’ me but a chance. I'll black boots, 
| wait on patients, do anything to earn my way if ye’ll 
“Noo, iaddie, tell me what ’tis ’at’s breakin’ yer na sen’ me back to Kinross,” he concluded, eagerly. It 
was a strange thing for the boy to attempt, but he had 
this. I maun know or I canna help ye. Speak oot, | become a favorite with the doctors, and they were | 


cured, he is the one to do it. 

The inventive genius of a grateful patient has been 
applied to his wheel-chair, so that as he moves from 
ward to ward, he can raise himself by the action of « 
spring to the level of each patient’s bed, and in consu| 
tation with the other doctors sits at the table with th: m 
on the same level. He and Dr. David generally sit tv 
gether. Dr. David’s blue eyes always soften as }y 
turns to his friend; and there is a certain deferenc 
paid him by all; indeed, unconsciously, Griffith de 
mands from all a certain chivalrous courtesy. Ther 
is the same deference paid him wherever he goes. No 
one remembers that the broad-shouldered, dark-haired, 
stern-faced yet, as every one knows, gentle-hearted 
man, is but twenty-eight. His wheel-chair is known 
all over Edinburgh, especially in the older parts of th: 


| town where poverty abounds. 


He does not confine himself to hospital work, bu: 
wherever a poor deformed child can be found, there js 
Dr. Hammerton to help. Many a little child rests iis 
head against his broad shoulders. And mothers look 
up into his handsome powerful face if he undertakes 
case, for Griffith inspires everybody with his own faith 

No one but Dr. David ever dreams of the long, fierce: 
fits of despair which he has gone through, and is grad 
ually overcoming, and which has made his face « 
much older than his age, and given that sternness oj 
appearance so unlike his known character. 

The old doctor is dead, and Griffith uses his money 
among his poor patients. 

There comes a cry to England, from India. Her sol- 
diers are needed to quell the mutinies which have 
arisen. With her regiments must go doctors. Dr. David 
must go with his regiment. He had never thought to 
be called into active service when he joined the regi 
ment, as a young man, more for the sake of the drill 
than aught else. But now he is called. Griffith goes 
also, though he cannot become a soldier. 

“But Griflith”—said Dr. David, and stopped because 
something in Griflith’s face told him words were worse 
than useless. 

“Where you go, I will go,” said Griffith, quietly. 

A day of dreadful slaughter. At sunset a field of 
dead and wounded. A man on a wheel-chair going 
from one to another, binding up wounds, bathing lips 
with water, straightening stiffening limbs to decent 
rest. He stops ever and anon to press his hand upon 
his side, where a red stain dimly shows. 

A man with a fair face, blue eyes, and a noble white 
forehead, lies half unconsciously looking up to the 
darkening sky, for death is creeping on him from the 
bleeding of an ugly wound. The wheel-chair makes 
its way to his side. 

“Dr. David, hae I found ye at last? 
just i’? time.” 
gaping wound. 

“Griffith, you look very white,’’ says Dr. David, 
with a last effort before he sinks into unconscious 
ness. He is safe. 

Next morning they find him. By his side lies Grif- 
fith, a strip of linen in one hand, a lock of hair in the 
other, asmile on his upturned face. On a patch of 
grass, stained red, a deformed body from which the 
soul has gone forth undeformed. 


Eh, mon, but 
He extracts a ball, and binds up the 


JOY VETREPONT. 


or Se 


For the Companion. 


INJURIES OF THE HEART. 


The heart forces the blood into the lungs when it re 
ceives oxygen, or in other words, is aérified, and thenc 
drives the current throughout the system to supply 
every part with nourishment, and in return remove all 
impurities. 

The heart is placed in the left side. This is so in the 
vast majority of cases. But there are those who have 
their hearts on the right instead of the left side of the 
thorax. 

I remember seeing, a number of years ago, a man 
about forty years of age, with his heart situated on the 
right side. He said he had noticed this curious phe- 
nomenon ever since the age of four. He suffered no 
inconvenience nor disease from the conditéon. He was 
at the time suffering from some disease of the chest, 
but that was not at all due to the strange situation of 
his heart. Sometimes disease of the chest will thrust 
| the heart to one side; but of such cases we do not at 

present intend to speak. 
The heart is an involuntary muscle. By involuntary 
I mean something over which we have no control. 
The breath or respiration is both voluntary and invol 
untary. We can cause it to stop, but only for a short 
time. In the case of the heart, however, we can not 
| check its actton. For it beats night and day, month 
after month and year after year, from birth to old age 
and death, without resting at all, and when it does rest, 
| but for a moment, or is irregular in its action, we con- 
sider it diseased. 

Now, curiously enough, we have one or two excep- 
tions to the above statement. A well-authenticated case 
of this anomaly is that of a colonel who died not 
long ago in England. He possessed the power of stop- 
ping the action of the heart and the beating of the 
pulse at pleasure. Lying down for a short time and 
composing himself, he would, to all appearance, !c- 
come like a dead person. His heart would stop beat 








| ing; his pulse cease at the wrist; a pallor overspread 
| his countenance; and the most vigorous and thorough 
| examination of his physicians could not detect the least 

an 


| presence of life. After a while, perhaps in half 
hour, he would recover and walk away as well as 
| fore the experiment. I think this gentleman fi! 
died of some heart disease. 

Among other things in connection with the heart, 
|may be mentioned its injuries; and these, strangely 


ly 





“Naething! Noo, Griffith, ye mauna tell me ony | Dr. David wrote to his brother about it, and the old | enough, are not always so fatal as it is generally sup- 


lees else ye’ll gang till U bad place. There is na effect | m 


wi’out a due cause, an’ I sall na leeve ye till ye tell me 
the trowth. Noo, dinna threep to me! Birds hae 
whuspered i’ my ears something, an’ ye maun aye tell 
me the rest.” 

By dint of threatening and wily questioning he drew 
from Griffith admissions or confessions or assents or 
denials until he had the whole story, with what filling 
in he could supply himself. 

“Hech, mon! I thocht sae,” he said at last. “It’s 
hard for an ill-formed creature to live in this warl’! 
| Hech, but I could gi’ it to them! It’s no-aneuch to 
‘ hae to bear the burden o’ yer life, but ye maun e’en hae | 

it thrawnat ye. Then the skulemaister, yer only frien’, | 





an returned : 


“Let the laddie try. He maun have something in 


posed. 


| Soldiers wounded in the heart, in battle, or other 
life to live for outside of himself, or he will eat his | persons injured by sharp instruments, do not always 
heart away as did his poor mother—she that was Jean- | die immediately. Sometimes hours, days, months and 
nie Ross. Let the laddie gang till school as lang’s | years elapse before death occurs; and again, the 
need be, and then through the regularcourse. But let | wounded may entirely recover. I shall give below & 
him earn his way as far as he can. Let him try his | few remarkable but well-authenticated cases of wounds 
sinews, for a doctor of a’ men needs a brave heart. | of the heart. A man who was wounded in the heart 
But should the work and study be too much for the | by a bullet lived for forty-eight hours. In this case 
laddie, remember ye can fall back on me for money. | hemorrhage was gradual and slow. A curious case is 
My money shall be all his some day, but he need na | that of aman surviving for twenty days with a skewer 
know it now.” in his heart. A surgeon gives us the account ef a boy 

Ten years have passed, and Dr. Griffith Hammerton | who lived five weeks after being wounded in the heart; 
has already won for himself a reputation for his skill | another of a soldier who lived eleven days with a bul- 
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let imbedded in the fleshy substance of the heart; and 
another, six years, of a person who lived with a wound, 
and died from a disease not at all connected with the 
injury of the heart. 

Even after the heart has been pierced by sharp in- 
struments, recovery has taken place, or death has been 
delayed for some time. A person diced of some obscure 
disease of the heart under which he had labored for 
three months. At his death a pin was found sticking 
in his heart, wherein it must have been for that length 

f time. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of another acci- 
leut to which the heart is occasionally liable; that is, 
the breaking of the heart. A “broken 

art’? is generally regarded, except in cases of pre- 
vious disease, as but existing in the imagination of 

oets and sentimentalists. 


rupture or 


In these cases we can easily 
conceive how a diseased or weak heart may be ruptured 
by any undue emotion of the mind, such as fear, joy, 
crief or other excitement which overstrains an already 
iebilitated organ. But it is very doubtful whether a 
ijealthy human heart was ever actually “broken.” 
Some surgeons are 80 positive in respect to this point 
t they consider it a physical impossibility, while 
vrs of equal authority declare that such accidents 
save occasionally happened, being due to the violent 
yutraction of the heart under excessive emotions of 
mind. 
if all cases of death by supposed broken heart were 
carefully examined, we might perhaps clear up this 
irious and interesting subject. 


tliat 


Dr. F. C. CLARK. 
—~+@>— 





For the Companion. 
MY FLOWER. 


I roamed a forest 
So lost in thought, 
That there no beauty, 
No charm | sought. 
Through the shade I saw 
A flower arise; 
Like stars were beaming 
Its dewy eyes. 


I knelt to take it. 
It whispered low, 
“Must I be broken 
To wither so?” 
Then digging gently 
The earth around, 
I bore the flower 
From that lonely ground, 
Now in my garden's 
Sunniest part, 
It gives me ever 
Its glowing heart. 
—From the German. LypIA M. MILLARD. 


or 
For the Companion, 
HOW MENAGERIES ARE COLLECTED. 
By 8. 8. Cairns. 

In old times, menageries, or ‘‘caravans” of wild 
beasts, for shows, were generally made up of animals 
brought from foreign parts, one by one, in merchant 
ships, whenever the masters of such vessels chanced 
to vet possession of them by barter, or otherwise. 

here was then no regular system of capture, or im- 
When an animal—a lion, a tiger, or a leop- 
ard—happened to be thus brought home from distant 
ports, either as a pet, or as a curiosity, some showman 
would usually purchase it. Sometimes, too, captains 
sailing to the East Indies, or South America, were 
bargained with in advance, to bring home such and 
such animals. 

It is far different to-day. 


portation. 


to the elaboration of an extensive system of supply. | 


There are now firms which make the importation of 
wild beasts for shows and parks their especial business. 

One of the best known of these, in New York City, 
has its principal depot at Hamburg, Germany, where 
ship-loads of animals arrive at stated intervals, and are 


thence consigned to dealers and showmen throughout | 


These firms have their resident 
agents in South Africa, India, the Soudan, Braz 
Canada and along the Pacific coast. The agents hire 
native hunters who capture such animals as are or- 
dered from the firms, in the forests and deserts, and 
are paid so much for each “catch” when delivered 
ready for shipping. 

It is but rarely that a showman undertakes the diffi- 
cult enterprise of capturing and importing an animal— 
as in the case of the White Elephant of which we have 
recently heard—for it is cheaper to buy of importers. 

What Wild Beasts Cost. 

The prices of animals vary greatly, according to size 
and excellence, and fluctuate somewhat from year to 
year. Fine lions are worth from three to five thousand 
dollars each, while an inferior animal may be sold for 
a thousand, or five hundred. A_ well-mottled royal 

sengal tiger will commonly bring fifteen hundred dol- 
lara, or, if a showman is in real need of him, his man- 
eatership may go as high as three thousand. 

A leopard is commonly worth five hundred dollars; 
a jaguar from five hundred to a thousand; a panther 
from one to four hundred, according to size and 
scarcity; and a Canada lynx is worth fully as much, or 
more; for the animal is often difficult to obtain. 


Europe and America. 





Increased demand has led | 
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or ten feet long. If one of the really big ones—such 
as “we read of ’—thirty feet long, could be captured, 
his price might go up to several thousand dollars. 

What showmen always try to secure, and often with- 
out success, is a gorilla, such as Du Chaillu saw and 
hunted. If one of these monsters could be captured 
and brought to the United States, in the full possession 
of all his powers, his value would not be less than fifty 
thousand dollars. A really large mias, or orang-utan, 
of Borneo is also rather rare, though we may see many 
undersized ones. Such orang-utans as Mr. Wallace 
saw should be worth a thousand dollars each, and per- 
haps more. 


Attempts to Secure a Gorilla. 


Many have been the attempts, most of them unsuc- 
cessful, to capture gorillas. Several young ones have, 
from time to time, been taken, but have died in captiv- 
ity, shortly after being removed from Africa. A male 
gorilla, in the full possession of his enormous strength, 
has never been taken prisoner—to the writer's knowl- 
edge. 

A hunter for one of the “factories” in the Gaboon 
made many trips into the interior, for the purpose of 
securing a “little boy” gorilla which, by congenial 
treatment and proper food, he hoped to rear and sell 
for a good price; one day he met with a very doughty 
adventure, 

The deadly enmity of the gorilla to the whole human 
race is well known; though instances are reported 
where old “‘king”’ gorillas have captured negro women 
and carried them off captives without injury. 

The negroes of the Gaboon who make excursions 
into the interior after ivory fear the gorillas more than 





all other foes. Though 
now generally well arm- 
ed with guns or rifles, 
they carefully avoid an 
with 
Herculean apes. 


encounter these 
But if 
by chance they stumble 
} on a tree containing a 


family of gorillas, a ren- 


| contre is sometimes un 
avoidable. For, unlike 
| the lion, the male gorilla 
| does not retreat sulkily 
| at the approach of a par- 
ty, but comes directly 
out to meet his foes— 


covered the old female sitting on a bed-nest, fondling 


HOW MENAGERIES ARE COLLECTED. 


young hunter reconnoitred the gorillas and soon dis- | 

} 
the baby and watching the squabbles of the two 
youngsters. 

The young gorillas did not remain in the tree, but 
swung down to the ground and ran about the grove, 
yelling like little demons, which, indeed, they seemed 
much to resemble. At length, in their gambols, one of 
them ran butt against the shell of the old tree, and in 
so doing caught sight of the hunter inside! No sooner 
did he see the negro’s form than he uttered a wild cry 
of alarm and scampered away toward the bed tree; | 
and in response, the mother, with her baby, came swing- 
ing down to the ground and ambled forward to inves- | 
tigate for herself the cause of the outcry. 

Fardoo now wished himself out of the exploit; for 
he well knew that though he might possibly shoot and 
kill the female, the old “king,” himself, was not far 
off, and would take vengeance on him for any injury 
done his family. 

He therefore stood still and watched. The female 
was a large one; with the baby gorilla clinging round 
her neck, she came rapidly up within a few yards, and 
narrowly examined the cracks in the old trunk, inside 
which Fardoo was hiding. 

She was a great muscular beast,—with a jaw strong 
enough to crunch a man’s arm or leg at a single bite. 
For some moments she stood peeping into the old tree, 
evidently distrusting the youngster’s alarm. 

But presently, either scenting or catchiag a glimpse 
of the negro, she uttered a hoarse bark, and ran 
for her tree along with the young ones; and as soon 
as the four of them were up in the tree, they made the 
grove echo to their dissonant shricks. 

Thinking that it was best for him to 
leave, Fardoo sprang out and started to | 


run; but atthe 
instant, 
he heard a 


same 


crash in the 
brush not far 
away, and on 
looking over his shoulder, be 
held the unwelcome apparition 
of the ‘master of the house’ 
coming at speed, from the di- 


with a demoniac yell and a ponderous drumming on | rection of the swamp, where he had probably been 


his chest; and if the first shot at him prove not in- 
stantly fatal, woe betide the unlucky marksman! Ina 
scuffle one male gorilla is more than a match for half- 
a-dozen at a single 


negroes, and will break guns 
twist, and even bend up the gun barrels. 
The hunter above a very intelligent 
young negro named Fardoo, who had learned to speak 
| both English and Portuguese, and who drove a thriving 
business in ivory and other forest treasures, discovered 
the abode of a gorilla family on one of his inland trips. 
| There wasa mother gorilla, a baby and two half-grown 
“children,” over whom a male “king”? kept watch and 
yard. 

They lived in a large tree, and had not less than eight 
| “beds” on the low branches, none of them placed 
| more than twelve or fifteen feet above the ground. 
Three of the beds had canopies placed over them to 
keep off either the sun or the rain. The beds them- 
selves were made of both large and small branches, 
| broken off the tree and laid transversely across the 
supporting limbs. 
| ‘The old ones had evidently chosen this place for 
| their housekeeping on account of a spring and rill of 


mentioned, 


A good-sized rhinoceros is worth from three to four | good water a few yards from the foot of the tree. It 


thousand; while a hippopotamus is held at from ten to | 
fifteen thousand. These latter are far more expensive | 
than elephants; a good clephant—not a Jumbo, or a 

white one, of course—can be bought for ten or fifteen 

hundred dollars. 

Giraffes rank next to hippopotami in price, and are 
often scarce in market, being very delicate as well as | 
unwieldy; zebras, sleek and finely striped up to a} 
hundred rings, are worth a thousand dollars apiece; | 
white bears run from two to three thousand dettens | 
each; ostriches are worth a thousand apiece; monkeys | 
can be bought for thirty dollars—for little fellows—up 
to one or two hundred; sea-lions at from three to four | 
hundred dollars each; grizzly bears are not much car- | 

| 
| 





tied by shows; a fine grizzly may—when some city is 
fitting up a park—be worth two or three thousand. 

Of birds, the bird of paradise commands the highest 
price. Mr. Vanderbilt recently paid five hundred dol- 
lars for one. Parrots, when fine “talkers,’’ sometimes 
bring as high asa hundred or even two hundred dol- 
lars; young birds can commonly be bought for ten or 
fifteen. 

“Snaix”—to borrow the spelling of the late Arte- 
mus Ward—are of very various prices; an anaconda, 
or a tiger-python, if large, may bring four or five hun- | 
dred dollars. These are commonly no more than eight | 


was a favorable locality for all the tropical forest 
fruits; and not over half a mile away there was a 
swamp, or meadow, filled with what the negroes call 
puchee, a kind of succulent sweet root and stalk, on 
which these gigantic apes feed greedily. 

This reminds me to add that despite all his ferocity, 
the gorilla is strictly a vegetarian—a fact hardly in 
accord with the view held by so many theorists, that a 
vegetable diet will produce a peaceful and mild dispo- 
sition. The fiercest of the African carnirvora flee in 
terror before this terrible vegetarian! and even man 
himself, who controls both diets, is glad to give him 
the road. 

Gun in hand, Fardoo was crossing to the grassy 
plains beyond the swamp, in quest of elephants, when 
his attention was attracted by the hoots of the two 
young gorillas which were.at play in the tree, bound- 
ing from nest to nest, either quarrelling or from pure 
sport. With great caution he crept through the grove. 
Finally, he was able to approach under cover of a huge 
tree which, from his description of it, we conclude 
may possibly have been a baobab tree; for it was im- 
mensely thick in the trunk, but short, with enormous 
stumpy limbs. Withal the trunk was hollow in part, 
with several great fissures in the outer shell. 
Ensconcing himself inside the shell of the tree, the 








| 
| 
| 


dining on puchee. 
Instead of 
running away through the grove, and being overtaken, 


The negro showed himself a cool head. 


as he surely would have been, hz darted back, and 
slipped into the old shell of the tree again, but had 
no more than got well inside it, when the gorilla, a 
massive-chested male, was close upon him. 

The negro could not handle his gun inside the hol- 
low in the tree, the space being too narrow to turn it 
without exposing his hands and arms outside; so, 
drawing his “hocking knife,”’ he stood on his defence. 


A Perilous Position, 


The great brute rushed up to within a few yards of 
the crevice, and peered angrily in. The aspect of the 
creature was awful. His fiery green eyes flashed sav- 
agely; his hair rose in a bristly crest on his low fore- 
head; while the black skin over its eyes was drawn 
rapidly back and forth in a demoniac scowl! Doub- 
ling a huge fist, the horribly yet strangely man-like 
beast beat on his chest, then with a guttural yell, he 
threw himself forward, and thrust in a huge, hairy 
arm at the crevice, to grasp his enemy! 

Fardoo met the hand with a downward drive of his 
knife, piercing the palm. The beast recoiled with a 
howl of rage and pain, but instantly leaped forward 
with jaws agape, and endeavored to force its head in at 
the aperture. With desperate energy the negro drove 
his knife into the monster’s face; and though one huge 
hand had seized him by the shoulder, and dragged 
him resistlessly forward, the pain inflicted by the 
knife cut again caused the gorilla to recoil. He was 
bleeding copiously ; and Fardoo took heart a little; for 
so thick and broad was the bulky body of the gorilla, 
that he could scarcely, under any circumstances, have 
forced himself in at the crevice through which the 
slim negro had slipped. 

The monster scemed well aware of this fact, and 
changing his tactics, now tried to wrench the old shell 
of the tree apart, clinching his fingers on the sides of 
the fissures, and pulling violently. Fardoo, equally 
on the alert gashed the creature’s fingers as often as 
they came within reach of his knife. 

This doubtful kind of battle raged for some little 
time, till somewhat ‘“‘soupled” by loss of blood, per- 
haps, the gorilla made off to the tree where his family 
were still yelling hideously. 

Fardoo now fired at his antagonist with his gun; but 
the stubborn old giant deigned not to turn so much as 


373 


from the tree, took them before him, and along with 
the female and her baby, made off toward the swamp. 

The negro waited only till they were out of sight, and 
then beat a hasty retreat in the opposite direction, glad 
to have won even a dubious victory over so redoubta- 
ble a forest champion, 


a —~oer — 


For the Companion, 


A NIGHT AT THE BOSTON CLUB. 


When I wasa very young man, and no doubt more or 
less a foolish one, I did what many young and foolish 
men have done before, and will do after me: I pub- 
lished a volume of poems. 

I am not proud of that volume now!—but I was 
proud of it then. 
first appearance. 


Seven copies only were sold on its 
After a month a friend wrote a fav- 
orable notice of it for the London 7imes. 
ies were sold the same day. 


Thirty cop- 
Ultimately, and by very 
slow degrees, the whole of the small edition disap- 
peared from the shelves of my publisher, who brought 
me in a bill for the loss he had incurred in presenting 
it to the world. 

I must own that I was disappointed, and perhaps a 
little unhappy; for I found it somewhat difficult to 
scrape together the money to pay the account. 

But comfort amid my sorrow came to me from a 
wholly unexpected quarter in the shape of a letter 
from Boston, Massachusetts. It was addressed 

“Charles Mackay. Poet. 

I thought to myself on receiving it after some delay, 
that after all I must be somebody if a letter could 
reach me amid all the millions of London without des- 
ignating on the address the street, or even the city in 
which I resided. 


” 


England. 


In this pleasant belief IT was confirmed on opening 
the letter. It contained a modest request for my auto- 
graph, that the writer might add it to a collection 
which he was forming, of the autographs of the prin- 
cipal prose and poetic writers of the time! It was the 
first time that ever such a request had been made to 
me; and coming from a stranger and from a far coun- 
try, it was all the more welcome. 

The letter was signed James 7. Fields. 1 did not 
know who James 'T. Fields was, but I sent my signa. 
ture,—very proud todo so,—and never forgot the name 
of the writer, who had been the first person in all the 
world to address me by a tithe which I valued above 
any other that could be bestowed upon me. 

It was not until nearly ten years afterwards, when 
the first flush of youth had I met the 
writer and made the welcome acquaintance, that after- 
wards ripened into friendship, of James T. Fields. In 
the year 1857, when I visited the United States for the 


passed, that 


first time, the earlicst cali that T made upon anybody 
was upon my friend Mr. Fields, whom [ found sitting 
at his usual desk behind the green curtain at his book- 
store in Washington Street, and was cordially wel- 
comed to “the Hub of the Universe.” 

Greatly to my gratification L found that he was not 
alone, and that there stood by his side, in the act of 
taking his departure, a gentleman whom, by his like- 
ness to his published portraits, I at once recognized as 
Ilenry Wadsworth Longfellow, a true poet, as 1 had 
long known, atrue gentleman, a ripe scholar and genial 
companion, as I speedily found him to be. 

A personal introduction and a cordial hand-shaking 
were the immediate results, followed almost as imme- 
diately by an invitation to dine with both of them at 
thé next meeting of the “The Club” on the Saturday 
following. 

This being duly arranged and entered on the list of 
my engagements, Mr..Longfellow, who was returning 
to his home at Cambridge, insisted with kindly perti- 
nacity that I should accompany him. Being in no wise 
loth, I took his offered arm and we proceeded to the 
cars together, 

On our arrival he led me into the garden atthe rear 
of his house, celebrated before he added to its celebri- 
ty by inhabiting it as the “Old Washington Headquar- 
ters.” The object of his leading me at once into the 
garden was to point out to my notice a row of pictur- 
esque and venerable pine trees. 

“T want you to look particularly at these pines,” he 
said; ‘because on their account I once took it into my 
head to hate you.” 

“T hope,” I replied, “that the hatred did not last.” 

“Oh no; it soon passed over. IT have not much hatred 
in my composition, and perhaps I exaggerate when I 
call the feeling that possessed me by so strong a word 
as hate. But I was angry with you, and with myself 
at the same time.” 

“But why? Had TI done, said, or written anything 
that displeased you?” 

“Yes! You had published a volume of poems some 
six or eight months before, to which you gave the ex- 
cellent title of ‘Under Green Leaves.’ It was for that 
[ fancied that I disliked you, and that I was really 
annoyed.” 

“But why should my title annoy you?” 

‘Because I intended to give toa volume that I my- 
self was about to publish the title of ‘Under Pine 
Boughs.’ I composed most of the small poems con- 
tained in it while pacing to and fro in the fine mornings 
and afternoons under the shadow of those very boughs 
that you see at the end of the garden. My title was not 
so fresh and suggestive of beauty as yours; and even if 
it had been fresher and better in every way, I could not 
adopt it, lest I should have been accused of imitating 
yours; and soT had to change a title which I loved, 
and rack my brains to find another as good —or better. 
That’s why I hated you, fora short—a very short— 
time. But then I remembered that it was not your 
fault, and I loved you as I did before, and as I have since 
continued to do.” 

“And what was the title which you ultimately 
adopted?” 

“<The Courtship of Miles Standish,’ the name of 
the principal poem in the book. The title did not please 
me half as well as the old one, but I had to put up 
with it—and the public also.” 

Of course, I did not fail to be present at the dinner 
of The Club, to which I was escorted by Mr. Fields. 
Among the celebrated company who were present 
were Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Emerson, Mr. J. R. Lowell, 
Mr. Agassiz, Mr. W. H. Prescott, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Gen. N. P. Banks, the then Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Ticknor, Mr. Fields, and I think Mr. 
Theodore Parker, and the Rev. Starr King. 








bis head at the shot, but driving down bis progeny 


I was placed at the table, at my own request and by 
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arrangement with Mr. Fields, between Messrs. 
Longfellow and Emerson, with both of whom I} 
conversed in the pauses of the feast. 

I had met Mr. Emerson in London, in the year 
1848,—and knew that, eloquent, most eloquent, as 
he was with his pen,—he did not shine in conversa- 








proceeded from the mere whim and caprice of the | 
multitude, was but too frequently the result of so- 
| cial rather than of intellectual judgment; and de- 
pended sometimes upon accident, sometimes upon 
the action of an uncultivated or depraved taste. 
“Nevertheless,” he remarked, ‘fame and popu- 


Secondly, all members of families who have| Thereupon, having made oath that he will sup- 
reigned in France are excluded from the presi- | port the Constitution of the United States, and 
dency of the republic. This article is intended to | that he abjures and renounces all allegiance to 
prevent any Bourbon or Bonapartist prince from | | any foreign power whatsoever, and in particular 
being chosen chief magistrate, lest he should use | to that power, naming it, to which he has pre- 
this office, as Louis Napoleon did, to restore a | viously owed allegiance, the court issues to him a 


tion, or greatly care to indulge in it. Like Words-| larity are sometimes simultaneous, and are be- | 





“UNDER PINE BOUGHS.”’ 


worth, whom he had visited at Rydal Mount, and | stowed upon real merit—as in the cases of Sir Wal- | 
of whom he spoke to me, | ter Scott and Charles Dickens. But the writers are 
| happiest, and most to be envied, who do not seek 
either fame, popularity or reward for their writ- | 
| ings, but who write or teach as the birds sing, or 
though he could break through his natural unde- | #5 the stars shine—because it is in their nature to 
monstrativeness upon occasion, when conversing do 60.” CHARLES MACKAY. 
with a companion after his own heart, with whom aetna. ileal 
he could exchange ideas, rather than re-echo com- NOT IN VAIN. 


Each drop uncounted in a storm of rain 
Hath its own mission, and is duly sent 
To its own leaf or blade, not idly spent 
*Mid myriad dimples on ‘the sliipless main. 
— Coleridge. 
ate 


“He did not oft delight 

‘To season his fireside with personal talk, 
Of friends who live within an easy wa 

Or neighbors daily, weekly in his sight,” 


monplaces. | 

I told Mr. Emerson on this occasion, that short- 
ly before I quitted England, I had passed three | 
days at Knebworth, the beautiful country-seat in | 
Hertfordshire of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the | 
famous novelist, dramatist and statesman, and THE FRENCH CONSTITUTION. 
that our conversation had turned upon him (Em- When the present French Republic was estab- 
erson), during one of our afternoon walks through | lished in 1875, the new Constitution provided that, 
the finely wooded grounds. after an interval of seven years, it should be open 

Sir Edward had not read any of Emerson’s | to revision. That is, that if any changes were 
and had only heard of him as a disciple deemed necessary in the Constitution, it should be 
~a mistake into possible to make them after that lapse of time. 
which he had probably fallen from reading the The method by which these changes were to be 
American Notes of Charles Dickens, wherein it; made was by the action of the Senate and the 
was said, “I found that the transcendentalists (of | Chamber of Deputies united in a combined ses- 
Boston) are followers of our friend Mr. Carlyle, | sion, the whole body thus formed being presided 
or, I should rather say, of a follower of his, Mr. | over by the President of the Senate, and to be 
Ralph Waldo Emerson.” called the “National Assembly.” 

I did not repeat to Mr. Emerson all that I had | seven years was reached in 1882. But at that time 
said to Sir Edward Lytton in vindication of his ge- | and since, the affairs of France have been in such 
nius in answer to this ignorant depreciation—lest | a condition that it was not deemed best to attempt 
the praise which I had lavished upon him should | to revise the Constitution. 
have seemed to savor of adulation, when spoken At the meeting of the French Parliament in 
in his presence, at second-hand, and without the | August, however, the National Assembly was at 
stimulus to earnestness which Sir Edward’s utter | last convened for this purpose. The Senate and 
Chamber assembled in joint session in the historic 
palace of Versailles, and proceeded to discuss and 
to make certain alterations in the Constitution of 
1875. 

This step was taken at the instance of the pres- 
ent French Ministry, of which M. Jules Ferry is 
the head. The various changes were first presented 

Sir Edward challenged me, if Mr. Emerson was | by the Ministry to the two Houses separately, and 
so original a writer, to cite some of his brilliant | by them were debated ; so that when they came to 
This I did; and a month later, on meet in joint session, the changes to be made had 
again visiting Knebworth, the great novelist took | really been determined upon. 
the opportunity to tell me that he was very grate-| The session at Versailles was a very turbu- 
ful to me for having recommended Mr. Emerson | lent and noisy one. At first, it seemed as if the 
to his notice. 

He had read his Essays with delight and profit | fulfilling the object for which it had been convened. 

some of them twice and even thrice—and each 
time with new gratification. Mr. Emerson seemed | the principal changes proposed by the Ministry 
to be as pleased to hear what I told him of this| were adopted by large majorities. 


works 
and imitator of Thomas Carlyle, 


misconception had supplied. 

1 had said that the two writers were wholly dis- 
similar in their style and in the effect of their 
teaching; had given the preference for wholesome- 
ness to Emerson; and had declared that Emer- 
son’s two essays on “Love” and “Self-Reliance” 
were worth all that Carlyle had written. 





passages. 


least, whatever may be said or thought to the con- | become the organic law of the land. 
trary, are always pleased, I will not say flattered, 


cially so if the merited appreciation comes tothem | are not of very grave importance. 


The limit of | 


Assembly might break up in confusion, without 
But at last order was restored out of chaos, and 


Thus there 
conversation as I wished or expected him to] came into being a new and amended French con- 
be; for the greatest of authors, as well as the| stitution, which, by the act of the Assembly, has 


The main features in which it differs from the 
by intelligent appreciation, perhaps more espe-| one which it replaces are three; and these three 
For the most 


from a far country. 


part the old Constitution has remained intact. It 





Mr. Emerson did not seem wholly indifferent to| was M. Ferry’s purpose to introduce as few 
fame, but certainly did not attach any particular | changes as possible. 
value or importance to it. He drew the proper; First, the new Constitution declares that the re- 
True | public is the permanent and unalterable Govern- 


distinction between fame and popularity. 


throne for himself. 

Thirdly, the Senate, instead of being partly com- | 
posed of life members, is to be altogether elective, 
and chosen by certain electoral bodies, as three- | 
quarters of the Senators have always been. 

These are the three principal changes. There 
are a number of minor ones, but they are not im- 
portant. One of these minor changes is the insertion 
of aclause abolishing the saying of prayers at the 
opening of the sessions of the two chambers. This 
clause shows how far France has drifted from its 
old orthodox loyalty to the Pope and the church. 

It was thought that a change would be made in 
the system of electing the deputies. But for some 
reason, it was thought wise not to attempt this. 

It may be said generally of the new Constitu- 
tion, that, as far as it has been changed at all, it | 
has made the republic stronger, and given it a | 
more enduring basis as the permanent Government 
of the French. 


+ 





For the Companion. 


VALLEY AND PEAK. 


The Walley said to the Peak, 
“O Peak, I fain would arise 
And be great like yous I would seek 
Your remote and sacred skies. 
Althous lie so low 
At yo et, I aspire to share | 
The mysteries that you know | 












In your cloud-roofed house of air.” 


The Peak to the Valley said, 
“O Valley, be eontent, 
Since for you my veins have bled, 
And for you my breath is spent. 
Alone, for your sake, I live 
In the cold and cy ge blue, 
Great only by what I 
Out of unreached heavy ens to you.” 


Lucy LAacom. 


| 


a 
NATURALIZATION. 


This is the year, and this is also the time of 
year, when new “citizens” are made out of old 
“subjects.” By this we mean that in the year of 
a Presidential election, as the time for that elec- 
tion draws near, persons who have emigrated to 
America from the empires and kingdoms of the 
old world are transformed into American citizens 
so as to be able to vote. 

No other government on the face of the globe is 





so hospitable as is that of the United States. With | 


the sole exception of the Chinese, the people of 
every race and nation are invited to come and join 
their destinies with those of the native-born citizens 
of the Republic. After a probation so short that it 


| act . 
| hardly enables a man to become familiar with our 


institutions, the new-comer is granted every right 
which belongs to the native, except that he may 
never become President or Vice-President. 

There is but one State in the Union, Rhode Isl- 
and, where any discrimination is made against 
foreign-born citizens, in the matter of the right of 
voting; and, to offset this, many of the Western | 


soon as he has declared before a court his inten- 
tion to become a citizen, which the law allows him 
to do after a residence of three years in the coun- 
try. The term of residence required to become a 
full citizen is five years. 

In times past there have been great frauds in 
naturalization. Persons who have been in the 
country but a very short time have been admitted 
iticians who falsified in order to obtain their 
votes. 

Under the Constitution Congress has the right 
to make “fa uniform rule of naturalization,” and 
this it has done; but in so doing it has conferred 
the right to make citizens not only upon the courts 
of the United States, but also upon “a court of 
record of any of the States having common law 
jurisdiction.” 

Inasmuch as these latter courts are in no way 
under the control of the general government, no 
fraud committed before them can be punished, or 
reversed, or even called in question. In many 
cases the judges elected by people who are inter- 
ested in manufacturing voters have connived at 
the frauds, and have thus been directly responsi- 
ble for elections which defeated the will of the 
people. 

There is reason to expect a great increase of cit- 
izens this year. 


full citizenship. 


the voting population. 
The process of naturalization is very simple. 


may take out his “first papers.’ 


has been a citizen or subject. 

Two years later he produces before the same or 
another court evidence that he has so declared his 
intention; that he has resided in the country five 
years, and within the State or Territory where he 
makes application one year; and that during that 





he said, could never be ac-| ment of France; that by no enactment can it be 
but popularity, which often | changed into a monarchy or an empire. 


and enduring fame, 
quired without merit ; 


time he has maintained a good moral character 
' and has been a good citizen. 


States admit a foreigner to the right of suffrage as | 


as citizens, upon the perjured statements of pol- | 


The tide of immigration set in 
strongly a little more than five years ago, and 
those who then came to America are now ripe for 
Although they came by the hun- 
dred thousand, the country is now so great that | 
the vast numbers add only a small percentage to | Prather for me, Joe, that if his calf warn’t killed au’ 


Three years after the arrival of the immigrant he 
He goes before 
the clerk of any court authorized to grant papers | 
of naturalization, and declares on oath his inten- | morning talk set down in cold print, while he would 
tion of becoming a citizen of the United States, | find the subject discussed different,—it 
and of renouncing allegiance to all other govern- 
ments, and particularly to that one of which he 


| certificate of naturalization. 

Until within a few years most of the European 
governments denied the right of their subjects to 
divest themselves of nationality by becoming nat- 
uralized here. If an Englishman or a German 
who had become an American citizen went back 
to his native country, he was liable to be held for 


| military service, and otherwise to be treated as 
| still bound to his native allegiance. 


But this 
practice has since been changed by treaty, and the 


| American citizenship of men born aliens is now 


recognized everywhere, unless they forfeit that 
citizenship by their own act. 


4 
or 





SECRET SOCIETIES IN COLLEGE, 


The arguments pro and con for these societies 
(which usually are known by two or three Greek let- 
ters) may be briefly stated in the following facts: 

C. P. was a poor lad who, by working on a farm 
in summer, earned barely enough money to pay for his 
board, clothes and tuition in college. He joined on 
entering a ‘‘Fraternity.”’ 

Many wealthy members of this society were among 
the alumni of the college. They had erected a dormi- 
tory where ‘the brothers’’ occupied comfortable rooms 
rent free; they had a club house, with library, read- 
| ing-room, piano and luxurious study-rooms. All these 
advantages C. P. enjoyed, free of cost. 

There was also a sum contributed by the society for 
the aid of poor members. In the junior year of his 
course P.’s health failed. His expenses during his 
senior terms were borne by the Fraternity, with the 
understanding that whenever he should be able, in his 
future life, he would repay it into the general treasury 
of the Fraternity. 

P., who made good use of hig advantages and was 
not unwilling to accept aid, has naturally much to say 
in defence of secret societies. 

In another institution in New England most of the 
students belong to one of four Fraternities, each of 
which has a chapter in the college. A few young men 
remain from poverty or choice outside of all. They 
occupy preciscly the position of individuals in a city 
who undertake to struggle against rings or powerful 
corporations. 

They are socially under the ban; there is no chance 
whatever for them to gain any of the offices or honors 


| given by students to each other, and which are so dear 
| to boys. 


But this is not all. 

Not only in this, but in many other colleges, the 
tutors, instructors, and even the professors themselves 
are members of these Fraternities, and (being human, 
like other men) are often influenced by old association, 
and loyalty to their society, to be prejudiced in favor 
of fellow-members among the students and against 
those who belong to a rival society. 

There are said to be collegesin which no member of a 
| certain Fraternity, whatever hie merit, ever “passes” 
| with honor, and in which the members of its rival find 

a flowery path before them to success. So flagrant is 
this evil, that in some colleges no professor or tutor is 
permitted to continue his connection with a secret so- 
ciety, and in others no chapter of such society can be 
| maintained. 
Much is to be said on both sides. But if such secret 
| associations exist, they should be so controlled as not 
to interfere with justice. The Companion suggests 
| the subject as one worthy the grave, honest considera- 
tion of the young men and parents who are its readers. 


2 
> 





POINTLESS CONVERSATION, 


Family life is apt to fall into narrow grooves, and 
family talk to degenerate into vapid discussion of 
persons or trifles, too often, unluckily, sharpened by 
ill-natured satire. Each member of the family is 
likely to chatter of his or her favorite pursuit until the 
table-talk resembles a London street where each ven- 
dor cries his wares, without regard to the ears, intelli- 
gence or feelings of the others. 
| Nothing stunts the growth of a child’s mind or de- 
bases its aim more than such habits. 

A summer visitor to the country described the con- 
versation among the people at the farm, as follows. At 
breakfast : 

Joe—Father, Sam Prather says as his calf weighs 
more’n ourn. 

Father—Sho! [A long pause.] How much docs 
Sam Prather say his calf weighs more’n ourn? 

Joe—I dunno. 

At dinner: Father—I see Sam Prather down ther, 
Joe. He says his calf does weighs more’n ourn. 

Joe—Sho! How much did he say? 

Father—I dunno. 

Joe—Sam Prather’s a fool! 

At supper: Joe—Father, Sam Prather told Jem 
that his calf weighed more’n ourn. 

[A long pause.] Father—I’d like him to prove that. 
Joe—I don’t think he kin. He never see our calf, 
| an’ his’n is killed and eat up. 
Father—Sho! [A long pause.] You kin tell Sam 





eat, it wouldn’t weigh more’n ourn. 

Now, of course, it is lamentable enough that rational 
| human beings should spend any part of their time in 
conversation so empty of ideas and so utterly aimless 
as that. 

But if our critical townsman could read his own 


might concern 
a rise in this railway stock of a quarter of a cent, oF 
the fall in cottons of the same amount,—it might prove 
to be just as inane and just as pointless,—the overflow 
of a mind perpetually running in one narrow current. 
Could one find any wisdom or wit or shrewd common- 
sense in it which would help or cheer those who he: ard 
it? 
What is the remedy? 
Some pursuit in common, a book read aloud, a char- 
itable work, the study of the bees or dogs about them 
| anything, in short, that will break down the fence 
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that shuts the family into the incessant observation of 
a few people and a few trifling ideas. 


<< 
>> 





OVERTHROWING A TYRANT. 


Dr. Samuel Parr was a learned, coarse, self-willed 
man. In society he was a tyrant, who found—such 
was the awe excited by his learning and the fear of his | 
satire—ready-made slaves, eager to worship him. 

“J have seen,” writes an English author, “the daugh- 
ter of a duke light his pipe at his command, and be- 
held the proudest officers quail under the dread of his 
satire.” 

The doctor’s self-will was never allowed to rust. It 
was used every day. He commanded, and never said, 
“Will it be agreeable to you to do this?” 

The doctor’s wilfulness once encountered a lady’s “I 
won’t,” and was defeated. She was a gentle, winning 
lady, 80 intuitively polite that she could not help be- 
ing courteous to a street-sweeper. 

The doctor was an inveterate smoker, and brought 
his pipe into every company where he was invited. He 
would call upon the prettiest girl in the room, using 
the coarse epithets ‘‘jade,”’ “hussy,” ‘‘wench,”’ to light 
his pipe, and she humbly obeyed him. 

The doctor admired this gentle lady, and one day, 
when at a party where she was an honored guest, or- 
dered her with, ‘Come hither, wench. Light my pipe; 
nay, first clean it out with thy taper finger.” 

She sat still, as if she had not heard the order. 

“Come, hussy!” he said. “Dr. Parr commands | 
thee.” 

“No, doctor, I do not choose to obey you,” answered 
the lady, in silvery tones. | 

The company stared; the host looked as if she had | 
broken the social code. 

“Choose!”’ exclaimed the doctor, his brows lower- 
ing over his deep gray eyes; ‘‘but I command!”’ 

“You have no right, doctor, to command. We are 
free here; and I, for one, will not obey,’’ answered 
the soft, low voice, as gently aa if conversing. 

“Then depart!’ exclaimed the doctor, waving his 
hand towards the door, while his face was suffused 
with the brick-dust redness of mortification and pas- 
sion. | 

“T shall not stir. You have no right to teil me to 
depart,” replied the mild voice. 

A deep silence followed. The other guests trembled 
in apprehension of the bursting of the storm. The 
doctor looked at her, and then——burst into a loud, 
long laugh. He had met one woman who did not quail 
before the awful Dr. Parr, and over whom he could 
not play the social tyrant. 

“Thou arta wench,” he began, trying to mask his 
retreat. 

“No, doctor,” interrupted the sweet voice, “I must | 
decline those appellations. You have no right to apply 
them to me.” 

“Why, then, you are my enemy!” he cried, not 
knowing what to say. 

“Unless, doctor,” she responded, softly, ‘‘you give 
me better reason than you have done to consider you 
my friend.” 

From that day she went by the name of “Dr. Parr’s 
enemy’’—he himself giving her the title. But he never 
went toa party among their mutual friends but he | 
asked that his “enemy” should be invited to meet him. 
A courtly respect marked his manner towards her. 

She was taken ill. Every day the haughty, self- 
willed parson rode up to her door to ask the house- 
keeper solemn questions about the invalid, and showed 
generosity as well as affection toward her. 


—__—__+o+__——_ 
HIGH PRICES. 


There are people who estimate everything by its | 
cost. An inexpensive thing is, to them, worthless, no 
matter how serviceable or pretty it may be. A fifteen- 
dollar bonnet, in their eyes, is far more beautiful than 
a ten-dollar one, though the cheaper one may be the 
more artistically arranged and durable. 

Such persons fall an easy prey to the wiles of un- 
scrupulous salesmen, who seeing that price, in the cus- 
tomer’s judgment, makes the thing valuable, do not 
hesitate to take advantage of their folly. 

A lady entered a picture store to purchase a small 
The clerk showed her a variety, from which 
she selected one and inquired the price. 

“Forty cents,’’ answered the clerk. 

“Oh no,” said she, “that will never do! 
you a nicer kind?” 

The clerk then displayed several more expensive 
easels; but none of them pleased her as much as the 
first. He was not discouraged, however, but deter- 
mined, if possible, to make a sale by fair means or 
foul. Finding that no other easel suited so well as the 
one she had selected at first, he again showed it to her, 
as if she had not seen it before. But he asked seventy- 
five cents for it. 

She thought it very pretty, but a little too cheap, and 
she said she wauld look elsewhere for something 
“nicer.” 

The clerk had shown her all the easels in the store 
except an unopened case of the forty-cent variety. As 
a last resort, he said, “Pardon me, madam; but if 
you'll wait a moment, I think I can show you some 
that you will like.” 

In a few minutes he placed before her an easel 
“worth a dollar and a quarter,”’ exactly like the one for 

which he had recently asked but forty cents. The lady 
noticed that it was similar to the other, but only to 
comment upon its superior beauty. She bought that 
easel at the increased price, paying three times its 
value, just to get something “‘nice.” 














easel. 


Haven’t 


a 
or 


GAIN BY LOSS. 


Lord Thurlow, one of the ablest of English Lord 
Chancellors, was the most uncomfortable man to be as- 
sociated with. He never learned self-control, and his 
explosions of temper, on the slightest provocation, 
were appalling. No fishwoman in Billingsgate in- 
dulged in grosser epithets than this leader of the bar 
and bench. 

Scenes took place in his own dining-room which 
made noblemen hesitate before accepting his hospital- 
ity. The greatest men in the realm shrank from an en- 
counter where they were certain to be overwhelmed 
with foul words. 

But King George III. was a privileged person from 





| cate is brought out by an anecdote of an Irish lawyer 


,; genuineness of a contested will, brought down the far- 


rebuke without ate. And the monarch managed to 
inflict it without violating courtesy, with a sharp wit 
worthy of Talleyrand. 

Lord Thurlow came late to an important cabinet 
mecting, and apologized for his tardiness by saying 
that he had a fracas with acabman, and lost his temper. 

The king answered, quietly, “‘Lost your temper, my 
lord? Icongratulate you heartily. I hope you may 
never find it, for it was the most villanous temper that 
I ever knew.” 

The next day the bon mot was told in every drawing- 
room in London. 

A SCHOLARLY LAWYER. 


Rufus Choate was one of the few great lawyers who 
kept up his scholarly studies. He used to buy the text- 
books of Harvard and Yale, beginning with the Fresh- 
man year, and in effect graduating with the students. 
His son-in-law once asked him why he did this. “I 
don’t like,” he said, ‘‘to have those young fellows 
come out of college crowing over me; they fresh and 
bright, I dull and rusty; we must habitually go back 
to first principles, and note new applications of them 
by those whose special business it is to teach.” 


An anecdote, told by Mr. Choate to a friend, also 
illustrates his fondness for the ancient languages: 

“You recall a visit I once received from Mr. Web 
ster, W hen I was Senator at Washington, endeav oring 
to impose upon the people of this Commonwealth that 
I was an eminent statesman? 

‘“‘L saw Mr. Webster’s wonderful black eyes peering 
over my books, as if in search, and asked him what he 
would please to have. He turned to me with one of 
his smiles, such as never transfigured the face of any 
other man or of any woman, and said,— 

“*T observe, Brother Choate, that you are true to 
your instincts in Washington as at home—seven edi- 
tions of the Greek Testament, but not a copy of the 
Constitution.’ ” 








SELF-FORGETFULNESS. 


Jeremiah Mason, one of the great lawyers of New 
England, was an authority with juries. So conclusive 
were his words, that it required a heavy burden of evi- 
dence to break down any statement he had made. He 
spoke without any pretension, and in a conversational | 
tone. 

He seemed as if anxious to present his case rather 
than himself. The importance of this trait to an advo- 


~~ 
> 





named Henn: 
An important case tried in Cork, to ascertain the 


famed orator of the Irish Bar, James Whiteside, sub- 
sequently Chief-Justice of the Queen’s Bench, as spe- 
cial counsel for the plaintiff. 

A lady told me she accompanied several friends of 
hers to listen to the speeches of the counsel on both 
sides. I asked her what she thought of them. 

“T thought,” she said, ‘‘the defendant must be in the 
right. Mr. Henn Jooked so honest, and during his 
speech he seemed only to think of his client, while 
es Whiteside seemed never to forget—Mr. White- 
side. 





. Le 
THE COLOR OF WATER. 

M. W. Spring has been experimenting at Liege, 
France, to ascertain the color of water. The Rerue 
Scientifique describes the experiments and their re- 
sults, as follows: 








The water was first boiled four hours over potash 
manganate and permanganate, and then distilled twice 
| in platina vessels, and the product received in a silver 
vessel protected from contact with the air. 

This water, when evaporated from a well-polished 
capsule of platina, left no stain. 

n order to obtain the requisite depth of water for 
the light to pass through, and make any color it would 
give visible, M. Spring used glass tubes sixteen feet 
es and rather more than one and one-half inches 
wide. 

The tubes were closed at both ends by glass flats, 
and furnished with a pipe through which the water 
could be introduced. 

When pure water was placed in these tubes, and | 

white light sent through it; the color “was of a blue | 
of which it is difficult to represent the purity; the fin- | 
est blue ona fine day in a mountain region, above the 
grosser emanations of the soil, can alone be compared 
with it.” 
No change occurred when the water was kept in the 
tubes for several weeks. ‘The addition of a little lime- 
water, which appeared quite limpid, entirely stopped 
the passage of the light, ‘‘as if ink had been put in. 





——-_ 4p 
DULL. 


It is utterly useless to attempt to enlighten some 
people. Their intellects are so dull that they can com- 
prehend nothing. 

Of this class was the witness in a recent English 
trial. He persisted in saying “says he” and ‘said I,” 
until the judge, Baron Martin, took him in hand. 





‘““My man, tell us now exactly what passed.” 

“Yes, my lord, I said I would not have the pig.” 

“And what was his answer?”’ 

~ “He said he had been keeping it for me, and that 

- 

“No, no, he could not have said that; he spoke in 

the first person.” 

‘““No, my lord, I was the first person that spoke.” 

“TI mean, don’t bring in the third person; repeat his 

exact words.” 

o There was no third person, my lord; only him and 

me.’ 

‘My good fellow, he did not say he had been keep- 

ing the pig. He said, ‘I have been keeping it.’” 

“I assure you, my lord, there was no mention of 

_— lordship at all. We are on different stories. 
here was no third person there, and if anything had 

been said about your lordship, I must have heard it.” 

The Baron gave in. 


DECLINING. 


Kamschatka seems to be losing its native population 
even more rapidly than are the Sandwich Islands los- 
ing theirs: 


According to a very pathetic report sent by Lieut. 
Frederick to the Moscow Gazette, there will soon be 
no Kamschatkans left in Kamschatka. The pop pula- 
tion, in a district larger than the whole of France, 
which was once above fifty thousand, had in 1880 fallen 
off to six thousand two hundred. 

The only occupations of the inhabitants are shooting 





fish, for the annual income of any one rarely exceeds 
sixteen shillings, for which not even forty pounds of 
flour can be bought. On the western coast things are 
even worse. The mortality in these parts is even 
greater than in the East. 

On the Commodore Islands, however, which are sep- 
arated by a distance of hardly three hundred kilome- 
tres from Kamschatka, the population is flourishing 
amain under the benevolent supervision of an Ameri- 
can firm. It is very sad, no doubt, to read of the dying 
out of a whole people, but, considering what Kams- 


'SECR ET of Rapid § —_ -HAND 
Address Haven’s College, Bat Pa, 





and fishing; their food consists almost exclusively of 








Payson’s is the most reliable ink for plain or decora- | 
tive marking on linen. Use any clean pen. [Adv, 
——_»__—— 


erage. Sold by all Drug; 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is purely vegetable; is pleas- 
ant to take. 100 Doses One Dollar. (Adv, 
—_———__——_. 


Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice is the best article ever introduced for cleansing 
and whitening the teeth. {Adv. 


—_———___—— 
“The Little Riddle Book.” 
Send two-cent stamp to WALTER A. TAYLOR, Atlanta, 
Ga., for his Riddle Book with illuminated covers. [Adv. 


——_>_—_- 

For ten cents.—The St. Louis Magazine, distinctly 
Western, illustrated, stories, poems, humor, $1.50, yearly. 
Sample copy, with set of gold colored picture cards, sent 
for l0c. Youth's Companion and Magazine sent one year 
for $2.50. Address A. a box 18t. Louis, Mo. [Adv, 

eset. ‘Acia Shesshete 
VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION. ‘ 

Dr. DANIEL T. NELSON, Chicago, says: “I find it a 
pleasant and valuable remedy in indigestion, particularly 
in overworked men.” (Adv. 

———>_—————_ 


The Highest Medical Authorities Concede ‘ dneee 
' ch 


ANGLO-SWISS MILK FOOD to be the BEST prepared | 
Food for Infants and Invalids. 
Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 
York, for their pamphlet, 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food.” 
ous issue of this paper.) 


86 Hudson St., New 

“Notes regarding Use of 
(See advertisement in previ- 
(Adv. 








Creer Dover Egg Beater. Warranted to sat- 
isfy.By mail, 50c. Dover Stamping Co., Boston, Mass, 


CAYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Aurora, N. Y. Mag. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 


HE Oread of MT.CARROLL (///s.) SEMINARY tells 
of tuttion free in NORMAL DEP’T.Send for one—free. 


STAMMERER 
10 











and all interested,send for circulars 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly PLN.Y. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. a qo New Cata- 
logue, 5c. GEO. H. RICHMO field, Vt. 

















econ) EDE RATE BIL LS ‘ Finest or. iginal setsinU. 
and 3 SCRIP. SCRIP, | 7% cts. UH. Hart, Bx. 32, Atlanta, Ga: 


Ror ‘COINS WANTED. Send six cts. in stamps 


for coin catalogue, giving dates and_prices paid. 
JOHN C. SCHAYER, 68 De vonshire St., 


1 EARI Ntelegraphy o or Shorthand and Ty pe 
Writing Here, Situations furnished, 
Address VALE NTINE BroOs., Janesville, Wisconsin. 

’ Mrs. F. L. Uhler, Box 765, P hiladelphia, 


SHOPPIN Pa.,will carefully selec t goods of all kinds 


in Philadelphia and New York. Send for circular. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUT BRIDGETON 


New Jerse y. 
Both sexes.Full corps of teachers. Instruction thorough. 
Music, Painting, Drawing. Climate mild; very healthy. 


Boston, 


Begins Sept. 10th. | _Address H. K. TR RASK, Principal. 


Ask Druggists, or write | 


| 


ner’s teat Me Spee se 25 cents 


} IMPROVED ROOT BEER 


Package, 25c. Makes 5 gallons of a de- 
licious, sparkling and wholesome bev- 

sts, or sent by mail on iia, Pa. 
C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., hiladelphia, F 


HOW TO PAINT AND DRAW, 


50 cents; Complete Debater, 50 cents; Burdett’ : Dutch 
Recitations, 2> cents; Burdett’s Serio-Comic Recita- 
tions, 25 cents; Dunbar’ s Etic uette, 50 cents; Excelsior 
Recitations, Nos. 1, 2, 3, each cents; Brother Gard- 
German, “wy ay Ital- 
1, at a glance, each 25 cent Si 


f 25e. 








ian, Spanis 3 &e. 
satalogue. EXCELSIOR P UBL iSHING 
HOU E, 29 and 31 Beekman Street, NEW YO RK, 











DON’T GET CRAZY 


UILTS started until you see the new book of “Crazy 
Stitches, in six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
Price 25 cts, Our packages for 50 cts. contain Plush and 
Satin Only (no dress goods) with embroidered piece and 
shee ts of fancy stitches. Packages of Embroidery Silk, 
full skeins (no scraps), with be ads, spangles, ete., 25 and 
50 cts. Send for Catalogue. 
Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N. Y. 











C4zt (5p Lt ST LK 


THE BEST $1.00 PACKAG 

Sixty pieces, 3 by 3 inches; or Fifty ~ by 6 

$ r Twenty- four pieces, 5 by 5 inches; or Fifty ir- 
regular pieces of corresponding t garestan and value. 
Beautiful colors and patterns. alike. Half 
above quantities, Gets. EM BROLDE RY SILK 
FOR CRAZY we ORK—all Bright Colors—full half 
une yackages, 25¢; one ounce, 40c. COOPER & 
CONARD pImport ters & Retaile rs,Philadelphia, Pa, 


DRY Goons 


By MAIL or EXPRESS. 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, 
Shawls, Hosiery, Laces, Embroider. 
ies, and eve rything in Dry Goods and 
Res: ~-made Garments, for Ladies, Infants and 

















Children,Men’s Fur pienieg oods,U holstery, 
Fancy Articles, &c, SAMPLES and CATALOG 
FR EE on application. COOPER & CONARD, Oth 


and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
Gz Ple ASE SAY whe re you saw this adver tisement. 





DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 


HIS Book contains 60 DARNED LACE PATTERNS, 









used for making Tidies, lashers, Toilet Sets, 
Shams, Bed Spreads, Aprons, Eu gings, ete. Price, 25e. 
Book of WORSTED Cross-Stitch PATTERNS, = 25e. 
MACRAME LAC and Ric K-Ri AC K Book, - lde. 
8 Tippy PATTERN - - - We 
6 POINT pUuSaE PATTERNS - le 
Reta uil Price hese Books and Patterns De 





It 
YPECLAL OFF E Ri: All of these Books and Patterns 
for 28 two-cent stamps ( 5 cents). 
ddress J. ‘B. ING AL LS. , LYNN, MAss. 


C No! 4 NICKEL plat E 
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234 inches long. 
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pit tense D emeaaet 


good situations procured all pupils when competent. 
Phonography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
for young people, especially for educated young ladies. 
Send for cir’lar. W.G. C HAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


ST 


Superior to other systems in accuracy and 
legibility. Equal inspeed. Learned in} 
the time. Price $40 with manual. Special 
medal awarded by American Institute, N. 
Y. Se nd for Circulars. 

















U.S. Stenograph Co., St.Louis, Mo. 
For Crazy Quilts and Patchwork, 

WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 

About a dozen beautiful colors, making a one-ounce 
package, with designs for 100 styles of crazy stitches, 
all for 40 cents, by mail. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 469 
Broadway, New | York; 35 Kingston St.,. Boston. 
Or STEAM ENGINE, 
For particulars how to SECURE ONE and Mam- 
moth Catalogue of Magic Lanterns and Organ- 
ettes, all latest styles, also Wonderful Novelties, 
Address HARBACH ORGAN CO., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, MAGIC LANTERNS WANTED. 
“HowtoB ick at Figures.” 
OW 10 DECOME YUICK a igures, 
Fourth Enlarged Edition. 

A collection of valuable Rules and Short-cuts for bus- 
iness calculations. Invaluable to those seeking count- 
ing-room —. It includes and fully explains the 
famous Ligh ng) Method of Addition, and the 
Sliding Mitton 7 fultiplication, besides many other 
valuable contractions by which results are obtained rap- 
idly and correctly. It commences where the text-book 
leaves off. Price $1, postpaid. Sold only through mail. 
The Woodbury Company, | No. 3608, Boston, Mass. 






This Cut shows the Watch two-thirds 
its full size. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Good to Nov. 1 only. 


One Compariion Waterbu 
One Compass Charm; One 





chatka is, mankind does not suffer much by the ex- 





whom even the great Lord Chancellor must accept a 


tinction of the Kamschatkans.— Pall Mall Gazette. 





of Capitol at Washington. 


| Publishers of the YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


Nickel-Plated Crib Pins, No, 4. Made by Con- 
| SOLIDATED SAFETY PIN Co., New York. 6 Pins for 44 
| ets. in postage stamps, on ask your storekeeper for them, 


QUIET NIGHTS 


And joyous days! If the 
ordinary a) Rer of your 
growing ld causes 
restlessness at night, 
change to Ridge’s Food. 
It will fully nourish, can- 
not cause acidity or wind 
and will bring quiet and 
rest to the little one, as 
it does not tax the digest- 
ive organs. A _ happy, 
joyous childhood is as- 
sured by the use of 
nar} s Food. Four sizes 
35c., 65¢., $1.25 and $1.75, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


CLOAKS, FURS, 


PLUSH GARMENTS, TRIMMINGS, JER- 
SEYS, and all articles of Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Ready-made Clothing, including 
Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, Black Silks, 
Brocades, Cloakings, Plushes and Mourning 
Goods, Prices and full information for ordering 
in Fall and Winter Catalogue. Mailed free upon 
application. ‘i 
J. N. , COL L AINS, 32 West 14th St. New York City. 


forEmbrold- 

oa,” Full 

instructions 
for ‘stamping 
on Felt, Satin, Plush, &c., so it will not 
rub. 35 Patterns for Kensington, Arra- 
*‘ sene and Ribbon Embroidery, By ony 
Sprigs, Figures for CrazyQuilts, Vines, 
Outlines,&c. Box powder, distributor, cata- 
logue & Our New Sample Book, show- 
ing nearly 500 of our choicest designs and 
60 Alphabets, including The Owl, The 
Greenaway and the Spider’s Web Al- 
phabets, Price #1. Sample Book and In- 
structions, 30c. Our No. 2 Outfit, price, 
&3.00, contains all above and 20 Extra 
ns of roses, daisies, golden-rod, figures, outlines, 
With this outfit you ean 
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Pattert 
| &c., worth singly $5.00. 
| start business and make enough in one month to buy our 


| $20 outfit, ss‘ T. E, PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


COMPANION WATERBURY WATCH. SPECIAL OFFER. 
Watch, Chain, Compass Charm and Ivory Photograph Charm 


IN A BEAUTIFUL CASE, 


FOR ONLY $8.50. 
GOOD ONLY UNTIL N 


The reputation of the Waterbury Watch has become so 
well established that the manufactur- 
ers are obliged to make 
per day to supply the demand. 
OUR SPECIAL COMPANION WATCH. 
The Watches we here offer are a su- 
perior quality, and are made expressly 
for the YOUTH’S COMPANION in large 
numbers and with unusual care, 
The case of the Companion Watch is 
beautifully chased, and the edge of 
the Watch is knurled. 
made for the ordinary trade are plain. 
A RELIABLE WATCH FOR ALL. 
We recommend this Watch as a 
reliable, beautiful and durable 
time-keeper. 
ter of commendation. 
many like it: 
“I received of you a Waterbury Watch last September. 
but my Waterbury keeps just as good time as either of them.” 
From this date until November 1 we will send, on receipt of 
$3.50, and 25 cents for postage and registry fee, as follows: 
Watch, with engraved case; One Satin-lined Case ; One Nickel Chain; 
vory Magni fying Photograph Charm, containing beautiful photograph 


PERRY MASON & 


NOV. 1. 


over 1000 





The watches 


Read the following let- 
We receive 





My father has a $20 watch and m 


brother a onl watch, 
"—L. T. GABLE, Butler, Mo., 1 


an. 27, 


Cco., 
41 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


























For the Companion. 


THE FAVORITE. 


Two little rivals in the rain 

Come arm-in-arm, with roguish grace, 
One wears old [reland’s rosy stain 
Upon his dimpled English face. 
And suns beyond the seas have shed 

Their gold gifts on the other's head. 
Fast friends and tried; why, what care they 
For wars a hundred years away, 

Or anything but Katy Gay? 





“She likes you, Louis.”. “Come now, Fred, 
It’s you she likes. T ought to know,— 
That’s what the other fellows said.” 
“It’s you she likes—she told me so.” 
“We both can like her anyway.”— 
“Wasn't she lovely, though, to-day ?” 
And so they talk of Katy Gay. 





My pretty school-mates, have a care.— 
The wind, L think, can whisper too. 
What if he lift her long light hair 
And tell her sweeter things than you? 
What if the bee that floats away 
issed, not quite by mistake, to-day 
The flower-pink mouth of Katy Gay? 


I'll tell you this: Tf all I’ve heard 
n this enchanted isle be true, 
I fancy there is not a bird 
That sails the sky or drinks the dew, 
But dreams all night and sings all day 
(He's so in love with her, 'd say) 
Of nothing else but Katy Gay. 





I pass in dreams to years be 
The years that youth's enchantment lose, 
I wonder how the child will choose? 
One heart must ache where both are fond, 
And whieh, should Katy Gay refuse 
His heart and fortune, far away, 
Alone, in loneliest lands, will pray 
A priest's sad prayer for Katy Gay? 
Queenstown, Ireland, Mrs. 8. M, B, PIATT. 


~~ 
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For the Companion, 


REMORSE. , 


A little memorandum book filled with house- 
keeping accounts was lately discovered among 
some old volumes which Carlyle had sent to auc- 
tion. On the fly-leaf was written: 

“These little notes doubtless refer to domestic 
matters at Craig-na-puttoch. 
her many carking cares. 
Wae’s me!” 

It was no doubt better that Carlyle should 
mourn over his neglect and selfishness after his 
wife was dead than not at all. But if one tithe of 
the energy which he put into his “Eheu’s!” and 
“Wae’s me!” which were intended for the public 
when she was in her grave, had been spent in a 
little manly kind care of her while living, Carlyle 
would remain upon the pedestal on which the 
world once placed him. 

Yet the world is very forgiving to remorse, espe- 
cially if it take a heroic shape. Swift mourning 
over Stella’s ruined life; Randolph writing Re- 
morse at his last breath; old Doctor Johnson 
standing bareheaded in the rain in the market- 
place of Uttoxeter, are favorite figures in dramatic 
narrative, because they are massive, powerful, 
tragic. 

But really, we do not find that any cf these 
men after this agony of self-upbraiding were a 
wlrit Carlyle nagged and _ scolded 
and complained to the last; old Doctor Johnson 
was as intolerant and passionate in old age to 


I might have saved 
Wae’s me, my Jeanie! 


less selfish. 


his friends as he had been in boyhood to his fa- 
ther. 

There are very few readers of the Companion 
who, at some time of their lives, standing over a 


dead friend and remembering their neglect, have 
not felt this sharpest of all stabs. 
sobs,— 


Even the child 
“While my brother with me played, 
Would Thad loved him more! 
Yet we need not wait for death to grieve over 


our lost opportunities. Every hour that passes 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








‘treat of his business. He should be acquainted 
not only with a standard work on political econ- 
omy, as John Stuart Mill’s, but also with the spe- 
cial books that relate to his trade. The mer- 
chant’s clerk finds most help in the biographies of 
the most successful merchants, as of Abbott and 

| Amos Lawrence; the lawyer’s clerk in biographies 
of the ablest lawyers and judges, as of Benjamin 

| Robbins Curtis, and of Chief-Justice Chase. 
Every one should learn all that books can teach 
about the trade or profession in which he is en- 
| gaged or intends to follow. 
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| GENIUS AND LONG LIFE, 


There is a proverb which says, “Those whom the | 
It is sometimes inferred that | 


gods love, die young.” 
this means that men and women who are in any way 


unusually endowed, are usually short-lived. It is by no 
i | 
means proved, however, that persons of genius are any | 


more apt to die young than more prosaic people. There 
are, of course, many instances of talented men and 
women who have gone early to their graves; and it is a 
somewhat striking fact that thirty-seven has been a 
fatal age to quite a number of brilliant geniuses whose 
fame is still great in the world. Byron, Shelley, Burns 
and Raphael all died about their thirty-seventh year. 
On the other hand, multitudes of instances may be cited 
of men who, had they died before their thirty-seventh 
year, would never have been heard of by the world; 
and multitudes of others who, while winning some de- 
gree of fame before that age, greatly increased it in 
| later years. 


Goethe was a surprising example of this. Had he 

| died at thirty-seven, his fame would not have equalled 
that of Schiller; the work he did in middle life carried 

it far beyond that of his German rival who died so 

much earlier. If Milton had died at thirty-seven, we 

should not have had “Paradise Lost.” At that age, 

George Eliot had not written anything that contributed 

to the great reputation she won at last. 

We cannot doubt that the genius of Byron and Shel- 
ley, of Keats, Chatterton, and Henry Kirk White, was 
very far from being exhausted at their early deaths. 
Death, indeed, found these young geniuses all afire 
with inspiration, and ardently longing to give expres- 
sion to greater thoughts than they had ever yet uttered. 

If we turn from literature to political life, it is really 

ising to see how gr ability, far from exhausting 
ysical powers, and wearing out its possessor before 
his time, seems actually to sustain his vigor and lengthen 
out his days. 

It is true that Pitt died at fifty, and Gambetta at 
forty-four. But where we can point to an isolated in- 
stance, here and there, of a man of political genius dy- 
ing before or in middle life, we find a long list of those 
who have grown gray and bent in the heat of political 
contlict. In our own time, we have seen Gortschakoff, 
a man over eighty, controlling the destinies of the vast 
Russian Empire; Thiers, a man of seventy-seven, pre- 
siding over the French Republic; the Emperor Wil- 
liam, a man of eighty-five, ruling the newly united 
Germany; Gladstone, a man of seventy-four, proving 
himself the most vigorous Prime Minister of England 
in this century; and Von Moltke, a man of eighty, 
commanding the German armies. 

The vitality of genius, indeed, is far more evident in 
the biography of the world than its destroying power. 
It is so rarely that a poet or an author exhausts him- 
self in a single work, or an orator or statesman in a 
| single great speech or great legislative measure, that 

such instances are quoted as curiositics. 

On the contrary, the rule scems to be that a man of 
genius is not only likely to live long, but to go on pro- 
ducing, and maintaining his mental vigor, until he is 
overtaken by the shadows of old age. Michael Angelo 
was still a great sculptor and architect at eighty-eight. 
Titian painted finely in his ninety-ninth year. Victor 
Hugo, at eighty-one, is still writing eloquent and fiery 
stanzas. And in our own country, the examples of 
Longfellow, Holmes, Bryant, Whittier, Emerson and 
Irving are enough to remind us how our literature has 
been enriched by men who have passed the psalmist’s 
limit of threescore and ten. 
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MASSA LINKUWM’S “STIFF-CATS,” 


With all the severities of military discipline, it is un- 
questionable that war affords to graceless men a multi- 
tude of evil opportunities not possible in times of peace. 
Chere are scamps in all armies, and during an ‘oecu- 
pation”? (in newly conquered territory) the pranks of 
such fellows will often go beyond the ordinary practi- 
eal joking of idle soldiers, in taking advantage of the 
simple-minded inhabitants, the object being plunder 
rather than fun. An instance of this, showing the 
mean and sordid knavery to which some people’s fool- 


| ing can descend, is related by a Union officer in the 


“Department of the Gulf,” of certain ‘vagabond”’ pri- 
vates in the force detailed near Berwick City, La., 
during the last war. 


For some days the sable maid-servants of Madame 
P—— (whose plantation remained undisturbed in cor- 





holds in it a chance of kindness and help to some 


one, which, if we do not seize at once, is dead to 
us forever. ‘Thou wilt never meet thy brother at 
the same crossing of the paths again,” says the 
Arab sage. “Therefore take heed what thou dost 
to him.” 


If our life is but a long succession of wasted 
opportunities, no outery of tears or “Wae’s me!” 
will alter our character at the last. 

——+ > >— — 
READ ABOUT YOUR WORK. 


It is well to read in connection 


with one’s 


sequence of her loyalty to the Union) were observed 
to be strangely busy washing and bleaching cotton and 
linen clothes. Their mistress finally asked one of them 
what it meant, and was told that they were ‘gettin’ 
dere white robes ready,”’ for ‘“*Massa Linkum’s great 
ossifer’’ was coming up the bayou, in three months, to 
write the negroes all down in a book. Madame laughed 
at the girl's nonsense, but she replied with a serious 
face,— 

“It am rale true, missy; no mistake dis time; we’s 
all done got de stiff-cats.”’ 

“Got what, Lucille?” 

“Got de stiff-cats, missy; and Massa Linkum’s pict- 
urs ob hisself on *em. We's shore to git de gol’ an’ 
silber back, when de high ossifer come to Tuckapaw.” 

“Gold and silver back! What do you mean, child? 
Tell me all about it, and why you are washing all these 
clothes.” 

“Kase itam ordered to be, missy. We’s to go all 








studies or regular work. 

Your reading of general or special works of 
history, or of novels, should help you in your | 
study of history in school. 


If you are studying 
American history, read some other work besides | 
the text-book. If you are studying English his- | 
tory, Thackeray’s “Henry Esmond,” and Jane | 
Austen’s stories, will be found to throw much light 
on the state of English society at important pe- 
riods. The ‘Waverley Novels” 
vice to the student of history. 


are of great ser- 


The biographies one reads should to some ex- 
tent relate to those who are distinguished in the 
fields in which he is peculiarly interested. Are 
you studying the electric telegraph? Read Dr. 
Prime’s life of its inventor, Samuel F. B. Morse. | 
Are yon studying Astronomy ? 
life of Sir William Herschel. 
interest in Africa? 
Livingstone.” 

Every clerk should know the best books that 


Read Holden’s | 
Have you a special | 
Read Prof. Blackie’s “David 


| imitation of a 


*rayed in white robes, like de lambs, an’ stan’ all to- 
gedder out yer by de bayou. Sartin shore, missy, de 
high ossifer am gwine to come up in de biggest ribber 
boat, wid all de flags flyin’, an’ we is to holler out rite 
smart for de Unun” 

“But the gold and silver, Lucille?” 

“Oh, we’s gwine to hab all de gol’ and silber done 
paid back agin, and ebery culled pusson am to git a 
house an’ gardin, and dar’m not gwine to be no more 
workin’ for oberseers, on’y jes’ for reg’lar wages” 

“But what do you mean by getting your gold and 
silver back, child?” 

“Lor sakes, missy, I isn’t tole you "bout dat yit! an’ 
I declar’ I isn’t done showed you de Linkum stiff-cat! 
De Linkum sojers gib us all one, ‘fore dey done 
marched away.” 

So saying, the dusky maiden drew from her bosom a 
scrap of paper. It was creased and discolored, but 
Madame P—— contrived to decipher the printed con- 
tents. It was simply a square of pictured tissue paper, 
bearing a lithographed head in one corner, and a soap- 
maker's advertisement following—in fact, the common 











pasted on the lid of a fancy soap-box or at the end of a 
match-package. 

“Dis yer’s de rale pictur ob Massa Abe Linkum,” 
cried Lucille, with dancing eyes. ‘De sojers done gib 
us all stiff-cats like dat yer.” 

“And you gave the soldiers your money for this, 
Lucille?” 











bank certificate which we often see | 








“Sartin, missy. De sojers done tell us Massa Lin- 
kum want to borry all de gol’ an’ silber in Tuckapaw 
jes for tree mont’s—till de high ossifer come up the 
bayou.” 

On further inquiry, Madame P—— found out that all 
her own servants, and a good many other negroes, had 
been duped by the same wicked cheat into giving away 
all their little savings, earned by selling chickens, 
picking moss, and what not, for these worthless “stiff- 
sats,” to the amount of upwards of eight hundred dol- 
lars in specie. The troops had left the place, and the 
swindlers had gone off with them—with the ill-gotten 
money in their pockets. 


~~ 
For the Companion. 
IN THE SHOP-WINDOW. 
Just in the midst of coarse and common things, 
ch as the seullion handles every day, 


bs 3 
Was a rude picture of the King of Kings, 
n this dark place, holding a mystic sway. 





Sad, squalid children and the dupes of sin 
Paused long before it with a begging eye, 
As though they heard, despite the guilty din, 
That Christ of Nazareth was passing by. 


A lily-vender from the far-off pond 
Halts, with a heavy cluster on his arm; 
Seeking his buyers many a street beyond, 
He lingers here, as held by sudden charm. 












Now with a quick, soft step he enters there, 
Threading his way through chaos to the face 
That, marred and crowded by the kitchen’s ware, 
Seemed beaming out a look of Christly grace. 


The little soiled foot’s length eked out his height, 
Till lilies swung on either side the frame; 

Was the rude picture sacred in his sight? 
Or, had he never even heard its name? 











We cannot tell, but childish eyes can draw 
Through the coarse image hints of the Divine; 
The lilies kissed their Own by some sweet law, 
The deft brown hand obeyed the spirit’s sign. 
CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 





QUAKER AND QUEEN. 


The Friends call no man master; they honor all 
men, and their courtesy is free from servility. Queen 
Charlotte, the wife of George III., once paid a visit to 
a rich Quaker widow, who, on receiving notice that 
the Queen intended to visit her, simply said she would 
be welcomed. How she was received is described in the 
following narrative : 


The royal carriage arrived at the lodge of the park, 
punctual to the appointed hour. No preparations ap- 
peared to have been made, no hostess nor domestics 
stood ready to greet the guests. 

The porter’s bell was rung; he stepped forth delib- 
erately, with his broad-brimmed beaver on, and un- 
bendingly accosted the lord-in-waiting with, ‘‘What’s 
thy will, friend?”’ 

This was almost unanswerable. “Surely,” said the 
nobleman, “your lady is aware that her Majesty 
Go to your mistress and say the Queen is here.” 

“No, truly,” answered the man, “it needeth not; I 
have no mistress nor lady, but friend Rachel Mills ex- 
pecteth thine. Walk in.” 

The Queen and Princess were handed out and walked 
up the avenue. At the door of the house stood the 
plainly attired Rachel, who, without even a courtesy, 
but with a cheerful nod, said,— 

“How’s thee do, friend? 1am glad to see thee and 
thy daughter; I wish thee well! Rest and refresh thee 
and thy people before I show thee my grounds.” 

What could be said to such a person? Some conde- 
scensions were attempted, implying that her Majesty 
came not only to view the park, but to testify her es- 
teem for the society to which Mistress Mills belonged. 

Cool and. unawed she answered, ‘Yea, thou art right 
there; the Friends are well thought of by most folk, 
but they need not the praise of the world. 

“For the rest, many strangers gratify their curiosity 
by going over this place, and it is my custom to con- 
duct them myself; therefore I shall do the like to thee, 
Friend Charlotte; moreover, I think well of thee as a 
dutiful wife and mother. 

“Thou hast had thy trials, and so had thy good part- 
ner. [I wish thy grandchild well through hers”—she al- 
luded to the Princess Charlotte. 

It was so very evident that the Friend meant kindly, 
nay, respectfully, that offence could not be taken. She 
escorted her guest through her estate. 

The Princess Elizabeth noticed in her hen-house a 
breed of poultry hitherto unknown to her, and ex- 
pressed a wish to possess some of those rare fowls, 
imagining that Mrs. Mills would regard her wish asa 
law; but the Quakeress merely remarked, with charac- 
teristic evasion,— 

“They are rare, as thou sayest; but if any are to be 
purchased, in this land or in other countries, I know 
few women likelier than thyself to procure them with 
ease.” 

Her royal highness more plainly expressed her de- 
sire to purchase some of those she now beheld. 

*“T do not buy and sell,” answered Rachel Mills. 

“Perhaps you will give me a pair?” persevered the 
Princess, with a conciliating smile. 

“Nay, verily,’ replied Rachel. ‘TI have refused 
many friends; and that which I denied to mine own 
kinswoman, Martha Ash, it becometh me not to grant 
to any. We have long had it to say that these birds 
belonged only to our own house, and I can make no 
exception in thy favor.”—Home Journal. 





— IO 
MAKING EXCUSES, 

Wellington’s experience as a soldier led him to say 
that a man good at excuses was good at nothing else. 
The remark is too sweeping and not so correct as 
Shakespeare's 

“And. oftentimes, excusing of a fault 
Doth. ake the fault the worse by the excuse.” 


A few exam) les will show that Wellington’s words, 
while generally, are not universally true. 


Talleyrand was a first-rate diplomatist, and he was 
excellent at making excuses both to men and women. 
A lady once accused him of having passed her in the 
street without having looked at her. 

“If I had looked, I could not have passed,” replied 
the diplomatic wit. 

Waller was a clever poet who had praised Cromwell 
and the Puritans. But he turned aside Charles the 
Second’s criticism with an excuse as clever as any of 
his lines. The monarch complained that the poet’s 
strains with which he welcomed the Restoration were 
inferior to those in which he had eulogized the Lord 
Protector. 

“LT own it, your Majesty,” said the quick-witted but 
time-serving bard; “‘poets always write better upon fic- 
tion than upon fact.”” 

Shakespeare’s lines are illustrated by an anecdote of 
Lord Eldon, who stood high among English lawyers, 
and is remembered as having made, when a barrister, 
one of the neatest excuses, and one of the most imper- 
tinent, too, ever offered to a British court. 

A young counsel, lacking in self-control, hearing 
judgment given against his client, exclaimed that he 
was astonished at such a decision. He was ordered by 
the judges to attend at the bar next morning, to answer 
for his irregular remark, and Lord Eldon, then Mr. 
Scott, undertook to see his friend through the little 
difficulty. When his name was called, Scott rose and 
said,— 

“My lords, I am very sorry my young friend has so 
far forgotten himself as to treat your honorable bench 
with disrespect; he is extremely penitent, and you 
will kindly ascribe his unintentional insult to his igno- 
rance. You must see at once it originated in that. 

“He said he was surprised at the decision of your 
lordships. Now, if he bad not been very ignorant of 





what takes place in this court every day—had he but 
| known you half as long as I have done—he would nct 
have been astonished at anything.” 


tor 
“BIG MARY.” 


When Mr. Haynes became the warden of the Massa. 
chusetts State Prison, he found there a convict called 
“Spunky Brightmore.” He bore from his head to his 
feet scars which indicated the terrible punishments he 
had received. Yet his rebellious spirit was unsubdued. 

| One day Mr. Haynes had an opportunity to do the 
| convict a favor. He did it, and accompanied the act 
| with a few kind words. The obduracy of the convict 


immediately melted. 


| A writer in the Boston Transcript tells a similar an- 
| ecdote of a female convict, known as “Big Mary :” 


When Mrs. Atkinson was superintendent of the fe- 

} male prison at Sherborn, one among the most hard. 
| ened and unmanageable of her prisoners was a woman 
who, for some act of insubordination, was sentenced to 

| solitary confinement. 

Every day Mrs. Atkinson went to the cell to talk 
with the culprit. Friends of both sexes entreated her 
not to do 80, insisting that the woman was s0 vicious, 
and at the same time possessed so powerful a physique, 
that she might at any moment murder the superintend. 
ent. 

“IT am not afraid,” quietly replied Mre. Atkinson. 
And 80, day after day, she went down to that solitary 
cell, receiving for a longtime nothing but black looks 
and sullen monosyllables in response to her own kind 
and earnest expostulations. 

But one day, all in a moment, the very deeps of that 
| poor sin-laden soul seemed to be broken up. Bursting 

into a flood of tears, she exclaimed,— 
“QO Mrs. Atkinson! //ow good you have been to 
me! AndIso mean and ugly to you! I am sorry. 
I ’ll never give ye any more trouble; see if I will.’ 
| And the repentant woman kept her word. In all 
| the institution there was not thereafter a more docile, 
| dutiful, obedient prisoner than Big Mary. 





AN UNBIDDEN GUEST. 


A careless, absent-minded man who travels ix apt to 
blunder into adventures, some of which may be un- 
pleasant, while others are amusing. 

Several years ago, a young American of this class, 
an art-student in Germany, while wandering on the 
banks of the Moselle, blundered into the most amusing 
of mistakes. 

He wandered into the grounds about the Castle of 
Winneberg, the family seat of Prince Metternich. 
Seeing tables and benches under the trees, he thought 
he was in a café, and taking a seat, rapped loudly on 
the table with his stick. 

A fair-haired young girl, who was walking at the 
end of an avenue, approached, and he ordered her to 
bring refreshments. 

She looked at him with surprise, and disappeared. 

In a few minutes a servant, dressed in livery, ap 
| proached with a tray. The student, thinking it astylish 
pow therefore expensive place, said that he had only 

ordered a lunch. 

“I have obeyed the order of the Princess,’ an- 
swered the servant, turning to the abashed student, 
who, by inquiring, learned that he was the unbidden 
guest of the Princess Metternich. 

He was American enough to finish the luncheon, and 
then gave the footman a guilder, to show that the guest, 
though self-invited, was no tramp. 

On departing he begged the servant to carry the re- 
spects of an American sovereign to the lady, with the 
assurance that he would often think of her courtesy in 
his Western home. 








HAIR-SPLITTING PLEAS, 


When alawyer dares not rest his case upon the facts, 
he is apt to resort to hair-splitting. Sometimes the 
most absurd plea proves successful, as in the following 
cases reported in Chambers’s Journal: 


A man borrowing a ladder from a neighbor, refused 
to let the owner have ft again, and was thereupon sued 
for its value. 

The borrower’s lawyer pleaded that the ladder was 
lent on the express condition that it was to be returned 
as soon as his client had done with it; he had not yet 
done with it, and therefore could not be called upon to 
give it up. 

His argument prevailed, and the owner of the ladder 
was left lamenting his neighborly kindness. 

A tax-collector at Naples ran away with a large sum 
of public money, was caught, brought back, and put 
on his trial. 

His counsel admitted the facts, but contended that 
the collector was one of the people, the money was the 
people’s money, and it would be monstrous to convict 
a man of stealing what was his own; and the jury be- 
ing of the same mind, acquitted the thief. 

A more impudent plea was that put forward by an 
Irish tramp for robbing a miser. 

“Shure, your Worship,” said he, ‘an’ we’re tould 
in the Bible that the way for a man to get to heaven is 
to sell all he has an’ give the money to the poor; an’ 
this mean old cratur ’ud never have done that of his 
own aceord. 

“So I just helped him on the good road meself, an’ 
sould all I took, an’ gave the money to the poor accord- 
ing. Anyhow, I gave it to meself, ye see; an’ faith, I’m 
as poor as a starved-out robin.” 
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“HAIR” FOR “ATR.” 


Years ago Punch published a picture representing a 
typical John Bull kicking the letter H out of the front 
door of his house, and shouting, “Get hout o’ my 
’ouse, you ’orrid creature!’? The cartoon was a 
humorous caricature of the struggles of a cockney to 
rid himself of his unfortunate habit of misusing that 
excellent breathing when rightly used. Those who 
are not aware of this habit may find themselves mis- 
apprehending a cockney’s meaning. 


In the days when packet ships ran between New 
York and London, a youthful passenger asked the 
English mate of the Christiana what there was in the 
leather tubing around the gunwales of the life-boats. 

“Hair, sir,” he answered. 

“Is there anything peculiarly buoyant about Aair ?” 
asked the American youth. 

“If you don’t know that, you don’t know much,” re- 
plied the mate, with a look of contempt, as he moved 
to another part of the ship. 

The youth was humiliated, and a few days later 
asked the captain why hair was so buoyant in water. 
He replied that he didn’t know that it was, and in- 
quired why the youth thought it was so. 

“Why, sir, your mate told me that there was hair in 
the tubes of the life-boats to make them float when 
capsized.” 

“Ah!” answered the captain, laughing; ‘he’s a 
cockney; he means air.” 


~> 
+> 








SpoKE From EXxPERIENCE.—‘What is this, now?” 
asked the kindergarten teacher, as she held up a com- 
mon dining plate. 

None of the scholars ventured an answer. 

“What do you eat out of at dinner when you are at 
home?” persisted the teacher, putting the question 
| more directly. 

Still no answer. 

Again the question was put in the same words, and 
one scholar, more bold than the rest, ventared to make 
reply. He said: 

NPiease, *m, a tin pan!”* 
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For the Companion. 


forgot his homesickness as Miss Carrie spread ¢ 
IF. ES } 


* «If the dame who does the brushing 
Of the cobwebs from the sky, 
Should chance to sweep her birch-twig broom 
A little bit awry, 
And knock a star down, do you think Ww 
We'd find it, you and I? 


sl 


“Tf we did, do you s’pose that mother 
Would make us take it back, 

And put it in the sky again, 
For fear there might be lack 

Of light for some poor wanderer 
To find the beaten track? 





“If we went, and when we got there 

We couldn’t find the place 
Where the star should be set up again, 

Nor any sign or trace 
Of the old woman, don’t you think 

That we might keep it, Grace? 

“If we should, and go a-sailing, 

Some dark and cloudy night, 

When the sea was ink, with here and there 

\ sudden gleam of white 
Where a wave broke, and we took our star 

Along, the only light; 

“And if you should hold it, Gracie, 

Sitting in the prow, 

While I was doing the rowing 

(Just as Tam now), 

And all at once there came a crash 

Of thunder (quick, you know) ; 

“And if you should start and drop the star, 

And we should see it go 
Gleaming and hissing through the waves, 

Till it went out, far below ; 

Say, wouldn’t it be the meanest thing? 

Whatever should we do?” 

Eva L. OGDEN. 
—_———e oe au 
For the Companion. 
ALLEN’S CHOICE. 

It is not pleasant to wear ragged dresses when 
one is old enough for pants, and it 
isn’t very nice not to have any shoes, 
and nobody would like to stay home 
and take care of baby when all the 
other boys were playing ball. 

Whenever Allen MacIntyre got 
into a temper about all these things, 
his mother would only say, sadly, 
“It will have to be done. It will 
have to be done, sooner or later.” 

“What will have to be done, mam- 
ma?” Allen demanded one day, 
when he had been naughtier than 
usual, because the boys called him 
“Miss Nursey” and “Little Girlie” 
and “Beggar-Boy.” 

“Why, we will have to go away in the steam- 
cars, to-morrow,” said his mother, “to a beautiful 
place in the country where three dear old ladies 
live, who want you for their little boy, darling, 
because they have none of their own.” 

Allen listened breathlessly, while his mother 
held him tight in her arms and the tears streamed 
down her thin cheeks. What was there to cry 
about ? | 

“You will have nice things to play with,” she 
went on. 

“And a pair of pants ?” gasped Allen. | 

“Yes; and plenty of good things to eat.” 

“Oh, and not take care of baby any more? 
Goody ! Goody !” 

Allen was fairly wild with delight. He wanted 
to start that very minute, and all night he kept 
waking up to ask, “Is it morning yet ?” | 

The wonderful ride in the cars was all too short 
for Allen, who had never been out of Newark be- 
fore. They stopped at a lovely little town and 
walked right up to a lovely little house, and there 
were the three funny old ladies on the piazza wait- 
ing for them. 

“So you have decided to give us your little boy 
at last,” said the first one. 

“IT am very glad you have,” said the second. 

“So am I,” said the third. ‘And this is the lit- 
tle boy! Oh, the darling!” 

Then followed a great kissing and petting, and 
the oldest little old lady had her pocket full of 
peppermints, and the next a beautiful picture- 
hook, and the third three little puppies to show 

Allen. 

“If they aint just like rats!” he cried. ‘See 
them, mamma! Why, where is she?” and he 
looked anxiously at the three little old ladies, who 


my mamma!” he cried. 


naughty, wicked lie-people ! 


vould like some cake! 


more. Won't that be nice 3 


Baby. 


But Allen did not want their pennies nor their | | so o that the old ladies trotted him oif to take a nap, | 
I will have | saying he was tired out. 

There was a little white bed ina pretty room for 
himself alone, Miss Carrie said, but Allen was not 
to be consoled, and sobbed himself to sleep. 

He woke suddenly, 
“You are not!” cried Allen, indignantly. ‘You | sound asleep, too, for it was a sultry afternoon. 
Let me go!” A wild thought darted through Allen’s mind. 
He would run away! 

Sliding off the bed, he tiptoed down stairs, and 
was spread on a table, and for one moment Allen | paused a moment by the dining-room, as he heard 
Miss Annie say, “Oh, he will forget all about his 
muffin with jelly, and Miss Annie heaped a sau- | mother, before long.” | oD 
cer full of raspberries, and Miss Jennie cut a big 


ndies. “Where is my mamma? 
“I am your mamma now,” said Miss Carrie. 
“And me too,” said Miss Jennie. 

“Me too,” said Miss Annie. 


ir 
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But they would not let him go. 
They took him into a pretty room where a lunch 


ice of cake for him. 


Suddenly he burst out crying. “Oh, how Baby | 


cake to Baby !” 


“You will never have to take care of Baby any 
>’ said Miss Carrie. 
“No, it won't!” sobbed - Allen. “I want my | 





“Of course he will,” 
we never let him see her.” 

Forget about his mother, indeed ! 
I want to take a piece of | tient, kind mother! 

Allen rushed out of the house, and down the 
| street to the station. 
| along by the railroad, until he came to Newark, 
so he trudged on in the blazing sun, hot tears run- 
I Jove to take care of her,” and he cried | ning down his cheeks at the thought of forgetting 


and found Miss Carrie 


(nuts 7 TO CRACK) 


ore 








answered Miss Jennie, “‘if . 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 

His dear, pa- | 1, 

OMITTED RHYMES. 
Tlis two initials are like that 
Which we must use in spelling * * *, 
He sailed the seas till he was grey, 
While the sun shone he made his * * *. 
I will not tell you who he * *, 
Although U'm not inclined to quiz. 
Oinissions one and fro combined 
Will tell you what he sought to find, 
While one, three, four will name the * * **, 
On which, till he had pressed its strand, 


He thought he could walk 


his mother. 
Late that night, Mrs. 











































up just enough to snuggle 
closer to her. ‘Please to 
don’t send me away again. 
I want to be your little 
boy forever and ever, and 
nobody’s else.” And it 
was hard telling which 
was the happiest, — the 
mother, or the little boy, 
who dropped asleep again 
as soon as he was sure he 
was in his mother’s arms. 
BerTHA WATSON. 


MacIntyre sat in her 
dreary cottage, trying not 
to be lonely when she 
thought of the beautiful 
home where she had left 2. 
her little son. ‘They will | 
be kind and good to him, 
I know,” she thought sad- 
ly, “and he will grow up 


No white man’s foot had stood be fore ; $ 

He named it then * * * ‘ 

That month and day I'll leave to you, 

The year was ** * ****#*# ** RRR HL RR, 
SALEM. 


ACROSTIC AND ANAGRAM. 





to be a fine young gentle- ~ 3 
Zz man, ashamed of his poor Y) hy 


old mother.” whan alas Mol 22 


Just then, there came a 
thundering rap at the door, 
and behold! there was the 
expressman with Allen 
sound asleep in his arms. 

“Lost your boy, ma’am ?” 
he said. “1 found the run- 
away four or five miles up | 
the road.” 

“Oh, my precious! My 
darling!” cried Mrs. Mac- 
Intyre, joyfully pressing 
him close to her heart. 
“What has happened ?” 

“T runned away, mam- 
ma,” said Allen, waking } 


Arrange the middle letters of the names of the ob 
| jects surrounding the central picture so as to form the 
name of Freddie's dog. OLIVER. 


3. 


HIDDEN WORDS. 





In the following sentences are the names of a god 
and goddess, with the places over which they gov- 
erned, a place and its detinition, a city and location, 
ms a Grecian festival : 





The Plutonian shores are those presided over by 
the god of the dead. 
The best and most interesting legends we ever 
wah are those of an ancient city of Greece 
The category also includes the goddess of the 
nether world. 
4. He laid himself down to rest, not caring if he 
awoke in the realms of the dead. 
5. There was a halo around the moon the night w« 
held our harvest festival. 
6. Help is near, and Hope whispers, “Despair not.” 


4. 
A MEDLEY. 


In the following sentence of twenty-cight letters, 
you are required to form seven words of four letters 
each, and having the following detinitions: 1, A\mas- 
culine name. o be tea with haste. 8, A for 
eign country. To slay. A great disturbance. 
6, A river in eon. % Ane e neign. The sentence is 
as follows,—Al, ASK FLORA TO SEARCH GILL DUSTIN. 
Place the words one under the other in regular order, 
and you will have some novel zigzags. 


mam * ¢ 4 
*is 3 * 
*3 3B * 
: ete | 
* § 10 * 
*9 6 *% 
gee 7 


Now read from 1 to 8 and 7 to 14, and you will ob- 
tain the name of some amusements peculiar to the 
country in October. F. 8. F. 


5. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


1, In heaven as well as earth; 
2, In China it has its birth; 

3, A Christian name; 

4, Leads many to fame; 
5, In joy though not in mirth. 


1, In bonnets, feathers and ties; 
2, A word to express surprise; 
3, An ordinal number; 
4, *T' was made of lumber; 








For the Companion. 
INDIAN NEIGHBORS. 


Last year John sowed a lot of fodder-corn for 
the cows. He did not even plant it in drills, but 
sowed it broadcast, and when it was well-grown 
it resembled a miniature forest. 

A party of Indians wanted their wigwams in 
the corn-field, and when John began to cut the 
corn, he let them live there. 

Do you want to know how they made their wig- 
wams ? 

In the first place, after selecting the spot, they 





looked anxiously at him, but did not speak. Then 
it flashed across Allen that these wicked people | 
meant to separate him from his mother. 

“T want my ma-a-a-ma!” he screamed, leaving 
the puppies and running for the door. But Miss | 


Carrie, the oldest of the little old maids, caught | 
him in her arms, and they all began promising 


him presents. 


cut the stalks away until they had a round space, 
perhaps four feet in diameter. With the help of a 
| step-ladder they tied together the tops of the en- 
circling corn-stalks and then laid what they had 
cut around to cover over the holes. 

There were only four of the party besides the 
pappooses, and they built but two wigwams. 
| After they were settled they began to make bas- 


“A beautiful new pair of pants,” said Miss | kets of willow tWwigs and dried grass. 


Annie, the second little old lady. 
“And a whole box full of candy,” 

Jennie, the youngest. 

“And a handful of pennies.” 


The baskets were not very nicely made. I have 


said Miss | seen a great many better ones, but mamma bought 


them every one, and they were very cheap, too, 


only a cent apiece, and sometimes it would take a 


5, In puddings, but never in pies 
Set name and number apart in state, 
And an English king appears, 
(October Ist, of his birth, the date), 
Who was crowned while yet a child of eight 


squaw two whole days to make one. The men | "ho wa i 
To reign for fifty years. e. 


would not bother with basket-making ; they were 
hunters. 6. 
All through the bright autumn weather they SQUARE WORDS. 
lived there. 

They were not very bad neighbors, but they 
were great beggars, especially on baking days. ; 
shan had * seatiin with them, eens. | gc to Puzzles in Last Number. 


c 4 —— - mecharons Feast — harvest-home — same — know — cart — 
Knowing that Indians were called treacherous, ane honataene n—day—lass— queen—baby— 


she kept them in good humor, and always made | feast. 
them little pies and patty tin cakes whenever she | | ~hiaae in the first three lines = Feast of Ingathering. 


A fruit. 
hinder. 


A city. An impression. Language. To 





St28 P 

baked. ; . UsaGeE 

When the coid rains came, they took aavan-| Nicest R 

tage of our goodness to them, and moved into the = 4 nm = 4 

shed. Wrarwypy 
SUNDAY. PERSON. 


As soon as it was too cold there, they did not 


4 ot cite > liv 1, Slumber; the side opposite the wind. 
hesitate to move into the kitchen, and they live 2 The common practice; to swag. 
here yet. 3, Finer; frozen water. 

Their names? Ob, haven't I wry yet Wee, Me Toreste; cnesing. note; a torn piece of cloth. 
they are called Hadley and Gracie and Ray and 6, To long; a spike of corn. 


Ruthie, and the oldest one among them is not 
more than eight years of age. 
The little pappooses, in those swinging cradles, 
are very pretty little dolls, and that is all. 
E. H. 8. 


2, European—a pure 
4, Net prices I—re- 
6, I glean—genial. 


3. 1, Is no credit—discretion. 
one. 3, Laughable—a huge ball. 
cipients. 5, Anxicty—any exit. 

4. Ist, Hel(i)ot = Helot. 

2nd, Rope. 
Means turning toward the sun, 


' HELIOTROPE. 
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For the Companion. 


BRONCHITIS, 


Bronchus literally means the windpipe. But (with 
its plural bronchi) it denotes not only the windpipe, 
but also all the branching passages through which air 
is conveyed to the air-cells at their numerous termina- 
tions. These bronchial tubes are lined—except the 
very finest portions—with a membrane whose oflice it 
is to secrete a thin fluid, mucus, whereby their walls 
are kept moist and soft. 

Bronchitis is an inflammation of this mucous mem- 
brane. Generally its seat 
is the large tubes, most often the portion external to 
the lungs. Occasionally its seat is the small tubes, 
when, especially in the case of children and the aged, 
it is apt to be speedily fatal. 

In its acute form it commonly originates in a cold 
which first affects the nasal passages, and then travels 
downward, giving rise to adry cough, and causing a 
sense of tightness, and a feeling of soreness in the 
chest. ‘This lasts a few days, and constitutes the first 
stage. Then the expectoration, instead of being trans- 
parent and scanty, becomes thick, yellow (or greenish) 
and more abundant. ‘The soreness ceases, and the 
person feels greatly relieved. 

‘The disease is self-limiting, and terminates in recov- 
ery within ten or twelve days on an average. Asa 
rule, it tends neither to pneumonia nor to consumption. 
The liability to it connects with some unknown condi- 
tion of the atmosphere. Its most frequent exciting 
cause is a chill of some part of the body. <A dose of 
salts, a light dict, and, if the attack is severe, keeping 
in a warm bed a few days are all the treatment needed. 

If the acute attacks are frequently repeated, and the 
general health is low, they may result in chronic bron- 
chitis—a much more serious ailment. 


It is common every where. 


The latter is 
It inclines to persist for 
years, and in the aged, for life. Its characteristic is 
frequent fits of coughing, and an expectoration more 
or less abundant. If the smaller tubes are affected, the 
matter expectorated is more solid and tenacious, and 
is raised with much difficulty. The appetite may re- 
main good (though it is often otherwise), and there 
may be no marked loss of flesh. It does not increase 
the liability to consumption, but, says Flint, “perhaps 
the reverse.” 

In treating it, the leading object should be to invig- 
orate the general health. To this end tonic remedies 
may be used, while the diet should be gencrous, and 
the life be spent as much as possible out of doors. 


most common in old age. 


—_——¢____ 
CHATS WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS, 
I.—WALL-PAPERs. 

Paper-hanging is quite a modern invention as regards 
its Western use, though in the East wall-papers have 
been known from time immemorial. 

One must be guided, in purchasing, by the size and 
character of each room, and the amount of sunshine 
and shadow that the room will have. 

Thus the dining-room, above all others, requires a 
paper of rich, warm tints—crimsons, golden-browns, 
old Pompeian reds and blues. 

When the apartment is sunny, the paper should dis- 
play more or less of these colors arranged in small, 
geometric designs of squares, wheels, and bars, upon 
a quiet neutral ground; if the room is dark, however, 
the background must be of some warmer hue—cream, 
ashes-of-roses, or corn-color—and a touch of gilt be 
included in the pattern. 

Papers for the sitting-room and bed-room are also 
to be selected with reference to the light and shade of 
the room. It is well-known that reds, dark blues and 
violets absorb heat; so, for chilly rooms on the north 
side of the house choose the summer hues of roses, 
clear heliotrope tints, deep, pure blues with slender 
traceries of pearl and gilt, and in bright, southern 
chambers use cool, delicate colors just off from white 
—sage-grays, tender blues, sea-foam greens. 

Papers bearing quaint little figures of pink, yellow, 
maroon and robin’s-egg blue, mingled upon a gray 
ground so as to present a soft, mottled appearance, are 
especially pretty and desirable for small rooms, while 
the ‘olivine’ papers—embracing every shade of olive, 
from the faintest to the deepest, in close, graceful 
patterns of arabesques, leaves and grasses, sprinkled 
with tiny flowe or nodding wheat-sprays— 
are tastefully appropriate for apartments ordinarily 
light, and of medium size. 


reelusters 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








A parlor wall-paper should be as lovely as one’s 
purse can afford, and always of pale, exquisite tints, 


the chief and essential charm of a room devoted to 
festivity and enjoyment. 

During the last few years competition has lowered 
the prices of wall-papers until they are now within the 
reach of the most moderate circumstances, ranging | 
from twenty to ninety cents per roll, with friezes and 
dados (which may be further defined as borders and 
lower borders) costing respectively from five to fifteen, 
and twelve to thirty cents a yard. 

Heavy gilt and velvet papers come at two dollars a 
roll and upwards, but are less popular than the cheaper 
decorative styles. When much expense is to be 
avoided, common six-cent papers turned wrong side 
out make a uniform French-gray surface that is both | 
fresh and tasteful, bordered with a brilliant frieze one 
can fashion at home, by cutting a roll of plain paper 
into lengthwise strips four or five inches wide. 

There are many refined, helpful women who not 


well, and for those who are thus fortunate and inde- | 
pendent, we give a standard recipe for paste, with the | 
caution thoroughly to cleanse the walls of all old paper 
and paste before applying the new. 

‘Take four pounds of good wheat-flour (sifted) and 
enough cold water to make a stiff paste; beat until it 
is smooth and light, then add two ounces of pulverized 
alum and one-eighth of a pound of common glue. Stir 
this mixture gradually into five gallons of boiling 
water and continue to stir until the mass swells and 





assumes a white, starch-like appearance, when it is 
ready for use. 
a 
BLUNDERS. a 


An Trish “bull” is not easily defined. It isa mix- 
ture of wit and stupidity; it is always amusing, al- 
ways fluent, and is always thoughtless and unreason- 
able. 

Some examples of this kind of Irish blundering, 
which we think will be new to our readers, were re- 
cently given in Chambers’s Journal: 


On the edge of a small river in the County of Cavan, 
in Ireland, there is—or used to be—a stone with the 
following inscription cut upon it, no doubt intended 
for the information of strangers travelling that way: 
“N. B.—When this stone is out of sight, it is not 
safe to ford the river.” 

But this is surpassed by the famous 
few years since by the surveyors of the 
England: 

“This is the bridle-path to Faversham. If you can’t 
read this, you had better keep to the main road.” 

We are also reminded of a debate which took place 
in the Irish House of Commons in 1795, on the Leather 
Tax, in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
John Plunkett, observed, with great emphasis, ‘that 
in the prosecution of the present war every man ought 
to give his last guinea to protect the remainder.’ 

Mr. Vandaleur said, ‘‘However that might be, the 
tax on leather would be severely felt by the barefooted 
peasantry of Ireland.” 

‘To which Sir B. Roche replied that ‘this could be 
easily remedied by making the underleathers of 
wood.” 

An anecdote is also related of a professor, whose 
pupils making too much noise, felt called upon to re- 
mind them of the fact, and said,— 

“Gentlemen, if every one of you will do me the 
favor of remaining perfectly silent for a few minutes, 
we shall be better able to distinguish who the individ- 
ual is that is making the row ;” which is quite equal to 
a medical report which began thus: 

“There exists at the present time a great number of 
influential families in Dublin who have all died of the 
cholera.” 

Even in the making of a will these little peculiarities 
will occasionally present themselves: 

“I give and bequeath to my beloved wife Bridget the 
whole of my property without reserve; and to my eld- 
est son, Patrick, one half of the remainder; and to Den- 
nis, my youngest son, the rest. If anything is left, it 
may go, together with the old cart without wheels, to 
my sincere and affectionate friend Terence M’Carthy, 
in sweet Ireland.” 


ost erected a 
Cent roads, in 


a 
SURPRISED. 

The story of the water which got into the hold of 
the ship loaded with rice, 
swelled the cargo that it burst the vessel asunder, re- 
minds the editor of the **Kinderhook Rough Notes” 
of the captain of a North River sloop, who, having 
hired a new cook at Albany, set him to cooking rice, 
which he said he had done one hundred times. 


Telling him that he would find fifteen pounds in the 
locker, and cautioning him about cooking too much, 
the captain went about his business of loading his ves- 
sel with pig iron. 

In half an hour the new cook rushed out, exclaim- 
ing,— 

“Say, captain, don’t take on any more pig iron; we 
will have a load of biled rice before night.” 

The captain rushed into the cabin, where he found 
all the pots, kettles, pans, and tubs full to overflowing 
with cooked rice, which was also seething over the top 
of the kettle and falling upon the stove and floor. 

“What you been doin’?” yelled the skipper, as he 
glanced around. “How much rice did you put in the 
pot?” 

“Put the whole of it, cap,’”’ said the lad; ‘and I’ve 
been doin’ nothin’ but bailin’ out rice for the last twen- 
ty minutes. Where does all the stuff come from?” 

ee 
STRATEGIC, 

The old New England minister was as shrewd as he 
was pious. He knew the art of influencing human 
nature: 

There was once a difficulty amongst the singers of 
Dr. Samuel West’s church, and it was reported that | 
the choir would not sing a note on the next Sunday. 

The doctor commenced that morning’s worship by 
giving | out Watts’s hymn, “Come, ye who love the 
Lord.’ 

After reading it through, he looked up very emphati- 
cally at the choir and said,-— 

*You will begin at the second verse: 

*Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew our God,.’” 
They sang that hymn. 
> 


ECCENTRIC. 


Dr. Lettsom, a Quaker physician of London, was 
very eccentric. He had an extensive practice, and is 
said to have used three pairs of horses a day in going 
his rounds. He once wrote of himself: 


“When patients comes to I, 

I physics, bleeds, and sweats ‘em; 
Then—if thev choose to die 

What's that to I—I lets "em m (1. Lettsom). 


« ——@— — 





A PiITTsBURGRH girl who had refused a good-looking 
telegraph repair man three times within six months, 
hat he was too much of a wanderer. 
| ‘hat he roamed from pole to pole, from one climb to 


gave aaa reason ¢ 


} another. 


since they impart an air of dainty elegance which is , 


only make their own friezes, but paper their walls as | 


says an exchange, and so | 


Asthma,—Jonas Whitcomt’s Remedy. Prepared from 
a German recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, 
in Europe. Italleviated this disorder in his case when 
| all other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned 
| by him in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic 
| character has it failed to give immediate relief. It con- 

tains no poisonous or injurious properties whatever; an 
infant may take it with perfect safety. JOSEPH BUR- 

NETT & Co., Manuf’rs and Proprietors, Boston. [Adv, 
| —— ————_.-—_——_ 

Robbing the Heavens 

Would under most circumstances be an unpardonable 

crime, but the end often justifies the means, and when 

Mr. H. Sawyer, by happy experiment, caught the blue 

ethereal hue of the cloudless sky and implanted it in his 

Crystal Blue, a benefit rather than a wrong was com- 
mitted. Every laundress who has used it will recognize 

| the truth of the comparison. Jt is the BEST. [Adv. 
| “— o— 

Scrofula is expelled from the blood by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. Adv. 
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